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706 The Broken Soldier—The Clerk. 


THE BROKEN SOLDIER. 


The broken. soldier sings and whistles 
day to dark, 
He’s but the remnant of a man, 
maimed and half-blind; 
But the soul they could not harm goes 
singing like the lark, 
Like the incarnate Joy that will not 
be confined. 


The Lady at the Hall has given him a 
light task; 
He works in the gardens as busy as a 
bee; 
One hand is but a stump and his face a 
pitted mask; 
The gay soul goes singing like a bird 
set free. 


Whistling and singing like a linnet on 
wings, 
The others stop to listen, leaning on 
the spade; 
Whole men and comely, they fret at 
little things, 
The soul of him’s singing like a 
thrush in a glade. 


Hither and thither hopping, like Robin 
on the grass, 
The soul in the broken man is beauti- 
ful and brave;— 
And while he weeds the pansies and the 
bright hours pass 
The bird caught in the cage whistles 
its joyous stave. 


Katharine Tynan. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


TO THE DISTANT ONE. 


Thro’ wild byways I come to you, my 
love, 

Nor ask of those I meet the surest way; 

What way I turn I cannot go astray 

And miss you in my life. Tho’ fate may 
prove 

A tardy guide, she will not make delay, 

Leading me thro’ strange seas and 
distant lands. 

I’m coming still, tho’ slowly, to your 
hands, 

We'll meet one day. 








There is so much to do, so little done 

In my life’s space that I perforce did 
leave 

Love at the moonlit trysting place to 
grieve 

Till fame and other little things were 
won. 

Much have I lost that I shall not re- 
trieve, 

Far shall I wander yet with much to do, 

Much I shall spurn before I yet meet 
you, 

So fair I can’t deceive. 


Your name is in the whisper of the woods 
Like Beauty calling for a Poet’s song 
To one whose harp has suffered many a 
wrong 
In the lean hands of Pain. But when 
the broods 
Of flower eyes waken all the streams along 
In tender whiles, I feel most near to 
you,, 
O when we meet there shall be sun and 
blue, 
Strong as the spring is strong. 
F. Ledwidge. 
The Spectator. 


THE CLERK. 


Perched upon an office stool, neatly 
adding figures, 
With cuffs gone shiny and a pen 
behind his ear; 
Deep in Liabilities, Goods and Double 
Entry, 


So he worked from year to year. 


Diligent and careful, hedged about with 
figures, 
Given soul and body to discount and 
per cent; 
Bounded by the columns of Purchase 
Book and Journal, 
Soberly his moments went. 


Now his pen has ceased from adding 
rows of figures, . 
Ceased from ruling ledgers and en- 
tering amounts: 
Clad in sodden khaki, with a gun in 
Flanders 
He is balancing accounts. 


B. H. M. Hetherington. 
The Bookman, 
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CONCERNING PRISONERS OF WAR. 


As this most terrible of wars pursues 
‘its fateful course, some of its present 
consequences are acquiring an ever-in- 
creasing and more serious importance. 
Amongst them we must place, and very 
prominently, the prisoners of war. 
Many of these unfortunate men will 
soon have been in irksome and deteri- 
orating confinement nearly two years, 
just at the time of life. when it is most 
important that they should be able to 
put forth their best powers without 
let or hindrance. There must be by this 
time, if the reports of the belligerent 
Powers are correct, nearly four millions. 
Germany claims to have over two mil- 
lions, and Russia calculated that she 
had half a million before Christmas 1914. 
France with respect to her prisoners as 
with respect to her own losses remains 
silent. If we picture to ourselves those 
four millions of men, in the full strength 
of their manhood—‘‘in the pink,” as 
one of our men interned at Groningen 
expressed it—and how profoundly for 
good or ill they are to influence the whole 
world, after the War, for they come from 
every part of it, and are of every shade, 
color, and religion, the conditions under 
which they are living and spending one 
of the most valuable times in their lives 
acquire for us all an ever more momen- 
tous importance. 

At the beginning of August 1914, 
when we in this country were just as 
unprepared for receiving prisoners as 
we were for training our new armies, 
and became gradually conscious of 
what spies in our very midst really 
meant for us, we had to intern our alien 
residents on a very large scale indeed. 
Serious hardships and inconveniences 
were in consequence and of necessity 
imposed upon many who had done noth- 
ing at all to deserve them, No one was 
satisfied with either the camps for pris- 
oners or those provided for our own men 


in training, but we had to do the best 
we could. Quite early in September to 
my surprise I received a semi-official 
request from the German authorities 
that I would visit Newbury, of which 
German papers were writing with in- 
tense bitterness, and report upon the 
conditions prevailing there. It was 
added that they would feel satisfied, 
even if I had to report unfavorably, 
if I could add that the British Govern- 
ment would remedy what was wrong as 
soon as they found themselves able to 
do so. Needless to say I was able to re- 
ply, for we had a most excellent Com- 
mandant there, who was both firm and 
sympathetic, that both the camp au- 
thorities and our own Government were 
doing all they could to mitigate the in- 
conveniences and hardships that un- 
expected internment and imprisonment 
had brought with them. 

This quite unexpected inquiry 
brought me into communication with 
members of our own Government, and 
my satisfactory reply encouraged the 
authorities in Germany, when state- 
ments appeared in their own Press, ac- 
cusing us of harsh treatment of prisoners 
in this country, to write and inquire if 
they were true. In consequence I was 
placed last year by the War Office in 
charge of all social and religious minis- 
trations in all the Prisoners of-War 
Camps in Great Britain and Ireland. 
I was appointed not in any official or 
ecclesiastical capacity, but simply be- 
cause I had proved to be a convenient 
person to use for the purpose, owing to 
circumstances, but I have been par- 
ticularly glad to have this work just 
when a great part of my duties abroad— 
in Belgium, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary—had been cut off. I felt, too, 
that as the German authorities and 
many of their clergy and other officials 
had confidence in my truthfulness and 
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fairness, it would be possible for me to 
contradict false statements when they 
appeared in German newspapers and 
to help in some small degree to get better 
conditions for our interned and impris- 
oned fellow-countrymen in Germany. 

In neither of these hopes have I been 
disappointed. Inquiries about our own 


camps constantly come to me now from — 


different parts of the German Empire, 
and recently one of the highest of- 
ficials in Munich, justly respected all 
over Bavaria, wrote to say that the son 


of a leading magistrate there was re-_ 


ported to be imprisoned in one of our 
camps in a dark and gloomy cellar, with 
an evil-smelling bed to sleep on, and 
not enough to eat. This abominable 
slander was read to the young man, in 
his camp in the Isle of Man, and his in- 
dignant statement that there was not 
one single word of truth in it was sent 
back to Bavaria and made known, not 
only in the magistrate’s own family 
but everywhere in Munich. 

We are hoping also to get better 
things for the British prisoners of war 
throughout the whole German Empire, 
though things are already much better 
than they were. 

I will now describe the arrangements 
we make for our own prisoners of war 
and interned. They are scattered all 
over the British Isles—as reaHy suit- 
able places for such large numbers are 
far removed from each other—in Ire- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and England, 
and especially in the Isle of Man, where 
there are between twenty and thirty 
thousand men, and where conditions 
are particularly healthy. In some places 
an almost ideal building was ready to 
hand at once, as in the case of the Al- 
exandra Palace. Every part of that huge 
building is fully occupied, though not 
overcrowded. There are about 2500 
civilians interned there, while there is 
accommodation for 3000; and, seeing 
that it is well warmed, well equipped 
and beautifully decorated in every part, 









with spacious grounds overlooking the 
whole of London, one could hardly wish. 
if to be interned at all, for more favor- 
able conditions. The large theatre hold- 
ing 1200 people is available for enter- 
tainments during the week and for 
services on Sundays, and there is a cap- 
ital band. It is a man’s duty, of course, 
to see how he can best use his time, and 
many of the men when I was there last 
were studying, exercising, following up 
some manual occupation, or learning 
languages. 

There are other places where, though 
the buildings are not so large, they are 
well adapted for their purpose, as at 
Handforth, where the camp is a large 
rubber manufactory, which had just 
been completed when the War broke 
out, but not been used. It is clean, 
well warmed and spacious, and entirely 
suitable for its purpose. At Doning- 
ton Hall, again, we have an admirable 
“‘eamp”’ for officers, where they have 
every convenience they can reasonably 
expect. It is not true, however, that 
they have ‘luxurious surroundings,’ 
for their rooms are furnished in the 
simplest manner possible. At another 
place, Dorchester, the camp is almost 
entirely composed of temporary huts 
built for the purpose, and it seems per- 
haps a little rough compared with others 
where there are large, permanent and 
excellent buildings; but, as is always 
the case when the conditions most 
nearly approach outdoor life, the 
health of the men is excellent, and they 
themselves in very good spirits. There 
are between four and five thousand men 
there, and no camp is more satisfactory 
or pleasant to visit. 

We follow out our own democratic 
instincts and traditions in dealing with 
our prisoners, and allow them to ap- 
point their own ‘“‘prefects,’’ or fore- 
men, to act at meals, and on other 
occasions, as non-commissioned officers, 
and all are under the supreme command 
of one superior official—German, of 
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course—who is consulted by the Com- 
mandant, and usually taken with him 
on his inspection, and deservedly trusted 
and respected by the authorities and 
his fellow-prisoners alike. We are thus 
hoping indeed to be able to send back 
our prisoners with some experience of 
constitutional rule and authority and a 
regard for it. The great thing, of 
course, in the minds of those respon- 
sible has been to find the men occupa- 
tion and interest. The social work is 
therefore of a very important character, 
for of course the combatants, except 
officers, have nothing in the way of 
books or appliances, and great numbers 
of the civilians are poor. The Y. M. 
C. A., as in our war area abroad and 
camps here, have full scope for their 
generous activities, and I look to them 
for the chief help I need in providing 
their ‘‘Huts’’ when accommodation is 
insufficient for services, recreation and 
other purposes, and even for helping 
me in meeting some of the expenses of 
the German clergy. The Friends’ Emer- 
gency League, which has done such 
splendid work in France in building 
temporary homes and churches, also 
helps us in providing educational books 
and instruments, and important con- 
tributions are made for the same pur- 
pose from private funds. 

There is great variety in religious 
ministrations. Roman Catholic clergy, 
Lutheran pastors and laymen—these 
are excellent—Jewish Rabbis and clergy 
of our own and of the Free Churches, 
as well as a Salvation Army captain, 
all share in this important work. I 
believe it to be of the very highest im- 
portance that all prisoners of war at 
this time should have the best men we 
can possibly get for them. They are 
especially approachable; they have more 
time to think out things; many of them 
have been brought face to face with 
death and must often think of those 
who have not survived, and be led to 
think how they can make a better use 
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of the life and opportunities which 
still remain to them. War is a tre- 
mendous searchlight, and helps many 
men to see things in clear and grim 
reality, and as they have never seen 
them before. It is therefore almost 
impossible to think of real men of God, 


-Imanly, sincere, and sympathetic, going 


in and out amongst them, with appeals 
for a higher and better life, for duty, 
faith and God, without mntieing a deep 
and lasting impression. 

In one of our largest camps the Com- 
mandant said when I was leaving, after 
some conversation about the very 
limited accommodation for the Sunday 
services, ‘‘Well, you’ll do your best to 
get it increased, won’t you? I want it 
at least twice as large, for I can assure 
you that the men who crowd in there on 
Sundays are the best, most reliable, 
capable and trustworthy men we have in 
the camp.” Under this Commandant 
there was a great number of the prison- 
ers we took at Loos, and his apprecia- 
tion of the men who attended theserv- 
ices was no more than the appreciation 
the whole camp felt for him. Wherever 
I went with him, as he took me round, 
the respect which was felt by everyone 
in the place was shown by the cheerful 
and bright way in which he was saluted 
and the friendly and grateful looks 
which followed him as he passed along. 

I may confidently claim for all Com- 
mandants and authorities, and for the 
Home and War Offices, that they are 
anxious, without any undue indulgence, 
or forgetting that war is war and that 
the prisoners are men who have fought 
against us, our country and its liberties, 
to do all they can to prevent them from 
deteriorating in their manhood under 
the strain of this monotonous, irksome 
and indefinite captivity, either men- 
tally, morally, physically, or spiritually. 
I may add that I have gone everywhere 
in the camps and talked alone with the 
men, letting them know that I had 
worked in Germany before the War 
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and loved my work there, and had 
received nothing but kindness from 
everyone, from the Kaiser downwards, 
thus leading them to feel that they 
could speak to me in perfect confidence, 
and that I should endeavor to remedy a 
grievance, if it existed. Yet never 
have I heard one complaint or had 
anything but expressions of grateful 
acknowledgment that the Command- 
ant was doing his best for them; except 
in one very small camp, where the 
men complained about one particular 
inconvenience, which had been in- 
evitable and was remedied as soon as 
it conveniently could be. 

In Germany the conditions of life in 
the Prisoners of War Camps steadily 
improve. I suppose none of us_ will 
ever forget the amazement, sorrow and 
indignation with which we heard of the 
indignities and cruelties inflicted by the 
enemy upon her prisoners at the begin- 
ning of the War. We are told now that 
the military authorities alone were re- 
sponsible for this as part of their policy 
of ‘‘frightfulness,”” but there seems no 
doubt that the people also in many 
places were both cruel and insulting 
to’ our helpless countrymen, even 
when they were wounded and on their 
way to hospital and camp. Personally, 
I cannot but make this distinction, from 
all I have learned, between the Berlin 
Foreign Office and the military authori- 
ties, and as we were unprepared for 
receiving prisoners and interning aliens, 
so we must remember in justice to the 
German Government, apart from the 
General Staff, that they too, notwith- 
standing their barracks and other 
buildings for their own soldiers, were 
totally unprepared for receiving, not 
our own men only, but the vast num- 
bers of French and Russians they took 
prisoner in the early months of the 
War. It is very satisfactory however 
to know now that notwithstanding the 
ever-increasing numbers of prisoners 
since then, the conditions of the camps 





—nearly two hundred in number— 
distinctly improve. From all I hear I 
feel sure that I may say that-the Ger- 
man Commandants as a class are 
now trying their very best to act in 
the interests of the men under their 
charge. 

The civilians, about 5000 in number 
are interned at Ruhleben, a racecourse 
with grand stand, horse-boxes, etc., 
quite near to Berlin, and the Com- 
mandant there, who has an English 
wife, has earned the respect and con- 
fidence of our countrymen as com- 
pletely as he possesses that of his own 
Government. I had a letter a few 
weeks ago from an Englishman who 
had married a German wife—they are 
as much suspect in Germany as Ger- 
mans married to Englishwomen are 
here—in which he said ‘“‘Judge of my 
surprise when I was told that I could 
have fifteen days at Christmas with my 
wife at Crefeld. I was overjoyed.” 
At another camp I hear our officers are 
allowed to go for country walks un- 
attended, on parole, trusted, as we 
know they may be, to keep their word 
to return. Not only were conditions 
bad at first in consequence of the ab- 
sence of proper provision for such large 
numbers at short notice—but the Ger- 
man mode of administration proved to be 
thoroughly unsuitable. We might go 
further and term it disastrous, when we 
think of all the unnecessary and un- 
deserved sufferings it caused, although 
we could not expect them to employ 
any other methods than those with 
which they were familiar. It was car- 
ried out by non-commissioned officers, 
and for many years now, after the an- 
nual autumn manceuvres, bitter com- 
plaints have been made regularly in the 
Reichstag about the harshness and 
brutalities of this particular class to 
theirown men. It has been no uncom- 
mon thing to have nearly a hundred 
charges brought forward against one 
non-commissioned officer; and I heard 
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of a case when I was last at Berne, in 
which nearly a thousand instances of 
disgusting acts of tyranny had been 
alleged against one single petty officer 
whose business it was to look at the 
teeth of the men and see that they kept 
them and their mouths clean and in 
order. Soldiers too writing from the 
different Fronts to their homes in 
various parts of Germany have com- 
plained continually, all through the 
War, of cruelties inflicted upon them 
by their own non-commissioned officers, 
and these letters have been mentioned 
in the Reichstag from time to time 
without any result. We can hardly be 
surprised therefore—it was inevitable— 
that these men have proved to be 
harsh and unfeeling towards enemies 
and aliens, seeing that they were the 
same to their fellow-countrymen. No 
watchfulness on the part of Command- 
ants could prevent it in the camps any 
more than commanding officers had 
been able to prevent it in garrison life 
or manoeuvres. 

Then, again, our own men are not so 
docile and accustomed to discipline 
as the Germans, and would not, and 
did not, take the bullying and brow- 
beating to which they were subjected 
quietly. The result was that, though 
there were individual non-commis- 
sioned officers who were fair and just, yet 
as the majority of them were of very 
different character there was intoler- 
able suffering, and mean and persistent 
persecution. The British suffered more 
than other nationalities as they are 
more independent and less accustomed 
to military authority. It may be 
easily understood therefore how one 
might meet two parents in the same 
afternoon as I have done in London, 
and while one would say ‘‘I have just 
heard from my son in Ruhleben and he 
tells me they are treated worse than 
dogs there. . He does not know how he 
can go on bearing it,’’ yet another would 
say ‘‘My son tells me that it’s not at all 
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bad in Ruhleben. They get on fairly 
well, and are finding things quite 
decent.”’ It would be just a question 
of whether there was the good or bad 
type of non-commissioned officer in 
each case. 

A little time ago I was told an amus- 
ing story which I need not mind re- 
peating -here, as it shows that an un- 
promising start may have a satisfactory 
end. In one of the camps where com- 
batants were imprisoned a new non- 
commissioned officer had been added 
to the staff. The first night that he 
came on duty, before turning off the 
light, he said by way of asserting him- 
self ‘‘Now you English swine, you 
worse than dogs and cats and farmyard 
fowls, the light is going out and if I 
hear a sound after that you’ll suffer for 
it, I can tell you,”’ and so on. There 
was an instant silence which to an 
Englishman would have been at once 
suspicious, but which was to the non- 
commissioned officer an intense satis- 
faction: After a moment or two a dog 
was heard barking loudly at the bottom 
of the room, and the sergeant, angry 
and surprised, went down to find and 
turn it out, muttering ‘‘ Everyone knows 
dogs are not allowed.’”’ As he drew 
near the place two or three cats mewed 
and spit at each other just behind him. 
Startled and furious he wheeled round 
to find nothing, but to hear, at that end 
of the room he had just left, the shrill 
crowing of‘a cock. Growing very hot 
and angry, he looked suspiciously at 
the silent and still forms of the men 
on every side, when suddenly they all 
lifted their heads and began to cough 
violently. The noise must have been 
almost as nerve-trying as shrapnel! 
With his hands to his ears he strode 
back to the place he had left and 
turning round, with heated face, waited. 
When the coughing at last ceased, and 
there were quiet, he said in an almost 
choking voice, ‘‘Gentlemen, I’m sorry I 
said what I did. Will you think no 
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more of it? I have my duty to do. 
Let us work together and perhaps 
after all we may be friends.” Anyone 
who knows the average Englishman 
there would know how that appeal 
would go home, and how the men would 
say to themselves, ‘‘He’s a sportsman 
after all,’”’ and go contentedly off to 
sleep, and that after such a start they 
would give their officer no more un- 
necessary trouble. 

But the non-commissioned officer 
administration is long since over in 
German camps, as far at any rate as our 
own men are concerned. There was a 
change for the better early last year, 
when these officers were taken away 
for active service and replaced by those 
who had served at the Front. They 
told me this at the War Office with 
great satisfaction. ‘‘You’ll be glad to 
know that things are better than they 
were,” they said, ‘‘now that those who 
have been opposite our men in the 
trenches, fought them and learned to 
respect them there, are in charge of 
them.’”’ There is much food for re- 
flection in this striking incident. But 
as the year went on the Commandants 
saw that it would be best to put our 
own men in charge as far as possiblein all 
the minor duties, and so appointed 
them, and finally arranged things just 
as they are in the camps in this country; 


‘ and now our countrymen are allowed 


to elect all minor officials themselves, 
which is, in every way, we feel, the 
most satisfactory course. As far as 


‘social matter and food go now there is 


nothing to complain of, though, of 
course, we doubt if our men could live 
in anything like health, if at all, unless 
they had bread and parcels of food 
regularly sent to them. They could 
not, unless driven by starvation, eat 
the black war-bread supplied them; 
while the soup and coffee are very poor 
and unsatisfying. 

The Russians however have no such 
difficulties, as they are accustomed to 


the sour rye bread—in some poor dis- 
tricts in Russia they think of Paradise 
as a place ‘‘where everyone will have 
enough black bread to eat’’—and so 
they are the gainers, for our men, 
wherever they have them as fellow- 
prisoners, usually give them their 
camp rations. They have tremendous 
appetites, these great giants from the 
Steppes and country villages, and all 
sorts of stories are told of Englishmen 
trying to ply them with food until 
satisfied, but always without success. 

Ruhleben is now very complete. 
There is a large recreation hall— 
available for services also—supplied 
by the Y. M. C. A., and classes and all 
kinds of occupations go regularly on. 
My last letter informed me that there 
was a pantomime nightly which was 
quite good; a picture-palace, a camp 
journal; and an excellent band. Noone 
need be dull or idle or pass the time 
unprofitably unless he is determined to 
make no use of the opportunities the 
camp affords him. We must, however, 
feel the deepest sympathy with the 
prisoners, for the monotony, confine- 
ment, absence from all that makes life 
dear, and above all the miserable uncer- 
tainty as to how long their irksome 
captivity is to last, must make it a 
daily anxiety and continued strain. 
The authorities, and German people 
through them, have been very much 
impressed with the resourcefulness, 
initiative, versatility, and good spirits 
our men have shown from the first; 
and our discerning and experienced 
chaplain in Berlin, who visits all he 
can, wrote in one of his recent letters, 
“I’m proud of them!’ 

Many men have been allowed to offer 
themselves for work outside, and having 
done so are not allowed to withdraw 
their offer until the War is over, nor to 
choose the kind of work. This has 
caused much friction with the authori- 
ties, as they naturally refused to do 
anything which directly or indirectly 
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was concerned with the manufacture of 
ammunition. It is strange to us, al- 
most inconceivable that they should be 
expected to do so, though possibly the 
more logical Teutonic mind sees no 
difference between doing the work 
which releases others for munitions and 
doing it oneself. We feel, however, 
that there is a difference. In the 
Mosaic legislation there was the pro- 
hibition—it is repeated again and 
again—‘‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in 
his mother’s milk.’’ It could not 
make the least difference, of course, 
whether the flesh of a young kid was 
stewed in the milk which its own 
mother had given or in that of another 
goat. But it was evidently felt that 
there would be something brutalizing 
in the act; and we feel that they would 
be somewhat callous men who could 
work cheerfully at shot and shell in- 
tended for their own countrymen’s 
destruction. It was a relief to me, I 
know, when I heard from our chaplain 
at Riga ‘‘The Church bell has been 
taken away,” to know that it could 
not now, after calling us to prayer so 
often, be melted down and made into 
ammunition to destroy our brave Rus- 
sian Allies, if Riga should fall into the 
enemy’s hands. That intuition which, 
outside the realm of either logic or 
strict reason, leads our men in Ger- 
many to say ‘“‘No, we will not work at 
munitions, to be used against our own 
countrymen”’ is, some of us believe, one 
of those things which go to form the 
highest character and noblest ideals. 

I wish I could report as satisfactory 
provision for religious services for the 
prisoners in Germany as we have pro- 
vided for those in this country. There 
is only one clergyman in the whole Ger- 
man Empire of British nationality— 
the Rev. H. M. Williams, Chaplain of 
Berlin—and he has his own regular 
services to maintain at St. George’s 
as it is for those duties he was really 
allowed to remain in the country. He 
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has in the most heroic way possible 
visited the prisoners as well, and in a 
recent letter he said ‘‘I have visited and 
held services in forty-eight camps in 
the last six weeks’’; but one feels that 
such superhuman efforts cannot well 
be maintained, and that he ought to 
have at least four other clergy sent 
out. to his assistance. No appeals to 
the German Foreign Office to allow 
anything of this character have as. yet 
brought us any answer, though we shall 
still persevere in making them. There 
are American clergy at work, a clergy- 
man of our own Church (though not 
British), at least forty German pastors, 
and some German student Christians 
also giving a helping hand, and I dare 
say our men are grateful enough for 
their services; but they ought to be 
allowed to have Englishmen to minister 
to Englishmen there, as we arrange 
that Germans shall minister to Germans 
here. It is difficult indeed to under- 
stand why the German Government 
will not grant us such a reasonable and 
just request. 

It is not easy to get any very definite 
information as to the numbers of British 
prisoners in Austria. They are few, I 
feel sure, but we may be certain that 
they are well treated. Not a word of 
complaint has come from Austria, or 
about Austrians, since the War began. 
While English girls, teaching and work- 
ing in families in Germany, were sent 
out of the country, the Austrians be- 
sought theirs to remain, and in some 
cases offered them double salaries todo 
so. They are allowed to go freely to 
and fro and to travel by rail. Austrian 
prisoners of war in Serbia acted as order- 
lies in the hospitals during the typ’1us 
epidemic and died in great numbers. 
They even relieved the Serbians, I am 
told, on the frontier and did sentry duty! 
Our Chaplains—all have now returned 
—two of whom were taken prisoner 
when the Bulgarian invasion took place, 
assure me that they had the greatest 
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kindness and courtesy from the Austrian 
officers, and that their Austrian order- 
lies wept bitterly when they had to 
leave them. Again and again Austrians 
have said ‘‘We are sorry to be fighting 
against England, and never expected 
it.” 

In Russia the Governors of the various 
provinces, as soon as prisoners began 
to arrive in Siberia, where they were 
sent because at that distance few would 
be tempted to try to escape and there- 
fore need not be put in compounds 
behind barbed wire, issued proclama- 
tions to the peasants. These were very 
remarkable productions indeed, es- 
pecially the one put forth by the 
Governor of Akmolinsk, hundreds of 
miles from a railway, and in the heart of 
the Steppes—I know the place well— 
of which a copy was sent me. In it he 
reminded the peasants that enemies 
when taken prisoners were not to be 
regarded as ‘‘enemies’’ any longer but 
received into the peasants’ houses, 
helped to obtain work, and to ksep 
themselves from deteriorating idleness. 
“‘The Russian people have too noble a 
soul,” he said, ‘‘for them to be cruel 
to those in misfortune. Peasants! re- 
ceive not the prisoners sent to you as 
your enemies. In the majority they 
are peaceful and hard workers, and 
only by force of necessity have they 
taken part in battle . . . Bear your- 
selves to them with dignity. Be just 
and have consideration for others’ 
sorrow.” 

These lofty sentiments were accom- 
panied by the most practical directions 
as to the way in which the Czar’s 
proclamation that prisoners were to be 
allowed to work, earn money, and pre- 
serve their self-respect, was to be car- 
ried out. The prisoners were told in 
the same proclamation that they would 
be required to ‘‘behave with decency, 
not violate the order of the village, be 
civil. to all, and especially to their 
hosts, and obey the orders of the village 








authorities.”” Finally all alike were 
told that a careful and regular inspection 
would be made of every house in which 
@ prisoner was received. The names of 
those who were to inspect were given. 
I have since heard how carefully and 
regularly these inspections have been 
made. 

I do not think I have ever read any- 
thing more remarkable in my life than 
this public notice, issued on his own 
initiative, quite early in the War, by a 
simple provincial Governor, so far 
away from all the great centers of life 
and civilization. It speaks clearly 
enough for the spirit in which the 
Russians have undertaken and carried 
out their ‘‘Holy War.” The practical 
results too of this enlightened policy 
must be excellent, and in many cases I 
know that they have been so. In 
village after village, where all the able- 
bodied men have left, the work of car- 
penters, wheelwrights, shoemakers, tail- 
ors, agriculturists, etc., goes-on as before, 
and the absent workers are replaced 
by orderly and contented substitutes, 
grateful for the kind treatment accorded 
them. Our own British-owned mines 
in Siberia now have Austrian prisoners 
contentedly at work in place of the 
Russians and Khergese who have been 
mobilized and sent to the Front. All 
are voluntary workers, and none, I am 
assured, are compelled to work or re- 
quired to do anything for which they 
are unfitted or which they find uncon- 
genial. 

Russia’s attitude to her prisoners 
was symbolized to me when I read, 
early in the War, the description of a 
gigantic Russian stooping over a strick- 
en and wounded German, and saying to 
him ‘‘Don’t worry. You are amongst 
friends. Try to forget that you are a 
prisoner, and think only that you are a 
guest.”” Mr. Robert McCormick, whose 
father had been American Ambassacor, 
was invited last year by M. Sazonoff 
and the Grand Duke Nicholas to visit 
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the Russian Front; and in his interest- 
ing book With the Russian Army he tells 
us amongst other things of the humane 
way in which prisoners of war have 
been treated. Care for their prisoners 
is to the Russians a religious duty, and 
Mr. McCormick gives a characteristic 
illustration. The enemy had _ been 
continually bombing an old freizht 
shed, where there were wounded, and a 
lady was very emphatic in her de- 
nunziations of bomb attacks upon 
hospitals. ‘‘Why don’t you concen- 
trate the prisoners’ wounded here?’’ 
asked a man present. ‘‘Oh,’’ she re- 
plied with a visible shudder, ‘‘God 
would not like that.’ 

When we remember that to the 
Russians God and Christ are inter- 
changeable terms, and that they fre- 
quently use the former where we should 
use the latter, we can see the real 
significance of that remark, ‘‘God 
would not like that.”’ 

Our Government has been accused of 
very inhumane treatment of German 
missionaries, and others, captured in the 
Cameroons, and the charges have been 
widely circulated in America, and men- 
tioned in our own newspapers also. 
Attention was drawn to the entirely 
unfounded nature of these charges in 
Goodwill for January last, and I cannot 
do better—as space would not permit 
me to deal with these charges here— 
than refer the reader who wishes to 
know the truth to a Blue-book issued 
by Wyman and Sons,* containing 
‘“‘Correspondence relative to the al- 
leged ili-treatment of German subjects 
captured in the Cameroons.” We all 
admit mistakes were made-early in the 
War, and hardships inflicted owing to 
our own want of experience and un- 
preparedness; but few, if any, impartial 
people will refuse to acknowledge that 
this is all that is to be laid to our 
charge. The really terrible things 
which happened in the Cameroons 

*Cd. 7974 (1915). 
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were the result of the misgovernment 
and oppression which the natives had 
been compelled to endure from the 
enemy’s officials before the War 
began. 

One really bright spot, however, 
which stands out from all the rest, as 
one thinks of prisoners of war in dif- 
ferent countries, is the camp at Gronin- 
gen where our Naval Division was in- 
terned after being withdrawn from 
Antwerp. In one sense they too claim 
our deepest sympathy, for they have 
had only five days of the War, though 
they suffered real hardships in that 
time, and since then have been kept in 
confinement—and are there for an 
indefinite period. They are not ac- 
tually prisoners of war, nor are they 
taking part in the struggle, nor working 
at home, and so feel particularly out 
of it. As they are young, vigorous and 
capable men—some 1800 in number— 
it is little wonder that they chafe under 
this trial, and feel that they are wasting 
one of the most important times in 
their lives. This is not, however, 
what I feel when I visit them! The 
first night—and I have spent many— 
I had with them, in the course of the 
‘straight talk’’ which closes every day 
when I am there, I could not but take 
the one word ‘‘Opportunity’’ as my 
subject. The camp is well arranged, 
constructed and equipped; there is 
everything done to keep the men men- 
tally and physically fit, the government 
of the camp is so excellent, and the 
chaplains so good, manly, and earnest; 
the workshops, libraries, hospital, post 
office, recreation hall, and men’s quar- 
ters are-so admirable; they have such 
abundant leave to go into the town, 
such opportunities for study offered 
by the University, such kind treat- 
ment and courtesy from the Dutch 
officers and families, that there is no 
excuse for anyone not using this time 
of detention for real mental, physical, 
moral and spiritual improvement. It 
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is indeed a great ‘‘opportunity.” Itisa 
model camp, and though it is far from 
perfect—nothing is—I am always thank- 
ful and proud that Holland has had 
such an object-lesson of the way in 
which our young countrymen can do 
their best, under such difficult and 
trying circumstances, to uphold 
our British traditions and good 
name. 

And if we have a model camp in 
Holland, I should like to say, in con- 
clusion, that I consider Holland has 
nobly tried to do her duty ali through 
this War, and proved herself a model 
neutral State. One night during my 
last visit, I had our own Commodore to 
preside when lecturing to the men, and 
the next the Dutch Commandant, and 
there was really no distinction in the 
warm and hearty receptions given 
them by the men, on their taking the 
chair. 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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As I write these lines I have just had 
one of the interned men in to see me— 
they are allowed to come over whenever 
there is illness in the family and spend 
three or four weeks—and he has told 
me how his friends had not realized 
what their internment meant until 
they saw him going from them and 
pictured his arrival at home! Can 
we not imagine the poor fellows standing 
there and gazing after him? 

This War has put many things in 
startling new lights to us; and for me, 
as I think of those young eyes looking 
so wistfully beyond their barbed-wire 
and other barriers, I find a fresh pathos 
in the familiar petition ‘‘And to show 
Thy pity upon all prisoners and cap- 
tives,’”’ and a new far-reaching and 
challenging significance in those two 
alternatives given us by our Lord “I 
was in prison and ye visited Me” and 
‘*T was in prison and ye visited Me not.”’ 

Herbert Bury. 





THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 


By tHe Hon. Lapy WItson. 


A mosquito bite on the face is always 
a humiliating brand, but a mosquito 
bite inflicted by a Bengali mosquito, 
striped and fierce as a tiger, and ag- 
gravated by Indian dust, is hard to 
bear. As I drove along Chowringhee to 


consult the most experienced chemist- 


on my disfigurement, a jolly party of 
sailors came rolling down the Bond 
Street of Calcutta towards me. They 
looked cool and white in their duck 
uniform, but I took no especial notice 
of them till my spanking ponies, whee- 
dled out of the Remount Depot by the 
persuasive tongue of my husband, 
drew abreast with them; then I observed 
something unfamiliar in the shape of 
their caps, and as we flashed past I 
read the legend, on their ribbons— 
Leipzig and Gneisenau. 


Arrived at the che: :ist, I poured my 
whole soul out before him—from one’s 
chemist, as from one’s solicitor, no 
secret should be withheld—and he 
listened. I cannot say that he listened 
sympathetically, but his frigid silence 
did not altogether prepare me for the 
rebuff that followed. ‘‘You see what an 
awful bite it is,’’ I said, leaning engag- 
ingly across the counter, and raising my 
veil. ‘‘And the worst of it is that I 
am dining -by command at Viceregal 
Lodge tonight to meet the Crown 
Prince. I must disguise this horrible 
spot somehow.” The chemist turned 
a tired profil perdu in my direction, he 
was dispensing strange essences with a 
measuring glass in his hand. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t trouble about the bite if I 
were you, it will only inflame it more if 
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you cover it with plaster. Besides, 
the Crown Prince will never look at 
you.” We both laughed at that, but 
his laugh was the heartiest. 

That night I enjoyed myself in spite 
of the chemist, or possibly because of 
him. He had broken down the last 
adhesions of illusion, to borrow one of 
his own medical terms. I reveled in 
the tapestry of light and color. The 
native princes mustered in strength, 
their brocade frock coats made a lovely 
motif of gold and pink and blue amongst 
the darker uniforms. In this Aladdin’s 
eave of jewels, a Nepalese prince’s 
headgear remains clearly outlined in 
memory’s sketch-book: a tiara—rather 
Russian in shape—from which hung 
thickly a fringe of emeralds the size 
and shape of acorns, and, giving a wild, 
fantastic touch, the sweeping tail of 
an orange bird of paradise drooped 
over one side. The Imperial Cadet 
Corps are immensely decorative in 
their white and gold, with the jeweled 
aigrette clasped into their turquoise 
puggarees; but behind this dazzling 
group another white uniform was con- 
spicuous. 

A little circle had been hollowed out 
around the Crown Prince, and through- 
out the evening the Viceroy’s.A.D.C., 
perspiring virtuously, had been leading 
the various guests up to him to be pre- 
sented. My first impression was of his 
extreme youth and slightness; he ap- 
pears ridiculously thin; there is also 
something ridiculous about the height 
of his collars. His animation and rest- 
lessness are very marked, and I believe 
on that evening, as always, he was 
longing to dance. When my turn 
came to be taken into his orbit I found 
conversation with him most easy and 
pleasant. He speaks English fluently, 
almost faultlessly, with scarcely any 
accent, and a flow of colloquialisms. He 
was certainly dignified and gracious 
that : evening. Subsequent meetings 
with him did not heighten the impres- 
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sion. His expression is elusive, and 
his face consists entirely of expression, 
for the features are insignificant. A 
foolish, sandy-haired look is accen- 
tiated by an uncompromising ‘‘nut’”’ 
coiffure. His hair, worn rather long, is 
brushed unmercifully back from a 
receding forehead; his mustache is 
embryonic. Yet there is fire about 
him, and devouring vitality. In his 
curious slanting eyes, that you can 
scarcely arrest for a second, so restless 
are they, it is impossible to read what 
is passing through his mind,—much 
that is trivial, no doubt, for he was 
callow and schoolboyish when I knew 
him, but other thoughts as well. A 
distinguished civil servant jogged my 
elbow as we were preparing to leave the 
party. ‘“‘Look at him now,” he whis- 
pered to me—‘‘the panther’s cub.” 

The next opportunity we had of 
improving our acquaintance with His 
Imperial Highness was a Saturday-to- 
Monday we spent at Barrackpore. 
Before the change of capital, Barrack- 
pore used to be the lovely suburban 
residence of the Viceroy, about twelve 
miles from Calcutta. It is a place of 
extraordinary charm, on the banks of 
the river, beautifully timbered with the 
strange, sombre trees of the East, 
polished like ilexes. A cluster of white 
houses are grouped in a large park; 
in the center and largest one lives the 
Viceroy, and the guests are distributed 
in the bungalews, all within two hun- 
dred yards of each other. Away from 
the smoke and smuts of Calcutta roses 
flourish—not the captious tea roses 
which one finds in such luxuriance in 
the Punjab and Central Provinces, but 
flaunting long-stemmed Paul Néron 
and Frau Druschke. Tangles of bou- 
gainvillias garlanded the stone balus- 
trades of a little formal garden where 
splashing fountains and brilliant patches 
of color delight the eye. 

The days in Barrackpore cannot 
hang heavily, there are first-rate lawn 
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tennis courts, and a plentiful supply of 
‘‘chokra”’—little red-uniformed imps 
of darkness to pick up the balls. The 
golf course is excellent, as Indian golf 
courses go. Personally, I always top 
my ball when playing on hard ground. 
I do not know if this human frailty was 
shared by the Crown Prince when he 
played a round with the wife of one of 
our most distinguished Generals (now 
in Flanders). It may or may not have 
been the case, but the game over, 
when the golfers returned to the Club 
House he was seized with an East-of- 
Suez thirst, and demanded a whisky- 
and-soda. An obsequious baboo stew- 
ard brought the drink, the ice clinking 
invitingly against the glass, as only ice 
in India can. A chit was presented, as 
neither player could raise a rupee 
between them. The Crown Prince 
seized the pencil and scrawled ‘‘ William” 
boldly across it. The baboo looked 
askance and, to the confusion of Lady 
——., began, in that pleasing stream of 
Eurasian dialect: 

‘“‘Not being familiar with the name, 
might I venture to inquire——”’ 

‘William,’ repeated the Crown 
Prince haughtily, dismissing him with 
a wave of his uncomfortably manicured 
hand. 

The evenings at Barrackpore were 
not so easily disposed of. Cards were 
taboo, as the Prince did not play. On 
one evening I remember we organized 
‘slosh,’ a kind of pyramids, but the 
skill of the distinguished foreigners was 
so scanty that His Excellency himself 
assisted us by surreptitiously slipping 
the balls into the pockets while they 
were chalking their cues. If this in- 
genious course had not been adopted, 
we should be there to this day, futilely 
attempting to pot the balls. 

We became better acquainted with 
the Crown Prince’s Staff during those 
cloudless winter days—Herr von Treut- 
ler, Count zu Dohna, Count Solm, and 
two equerries. We discovered quickly that 
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the first of these gentlemen was no 
favorite of the Prince’s. He is a di- 
plomatist, and I gather was placed en 
disponibilité for the sole purpose of 
close supervision over the Crown Prince 
during his Eastern tour. It amounted 
to a form of espionage, which was 
justly resented by him. I believe 
Herr von Treutler reported constantly 
to the Kaiser on the doings of his Im- 
perial bantling, and the reports cannot 
always have been favorable! 

Zu Dohna, on the other hand, was a 
most affable, easy-going old fellow, with 
a close-cropped head, and a bull neck 
apoplectically choked into gray-blue 
uniform. He was not much of a 
soldier; rumor at first had it that he 
had distinguished himself greatly during 
the Franco-Prussian campaign, but 
when I questioned him he admitted that 
he was only a cornet at the time, that 
he had won no laurels in the field (not 
even the Iron Cross!) and had shown 
more discretion than valor, for, as he 
said with a twinkle, ‘‘better‘to be three 
minutes a coward than a long life dead.”’ 
He spoke no English, but fluent French, 
with an execrable accent that set one’s 
teeth on edge. 

Count Solm contracted some Indian 
disorder, sunstroke or typhoid, very 
soon after he landed, and we saw 
nothing more of him. 

Of the two equerries, the only one I 
got to know was Lieutenant Fritz von 
Zobeltitz. He is my conception of the 
Junker, of whom we write so much and 
know so little, but for all that this well 
set up, inarticulate, and monocled 
young man may not be tainted by a 
drop of Prussian blood. The Crown 
Prince held him in great respect, and 
was always relating to us epic deeds of 
race-course valor which von Zobeltitz 
was supposed to have performed. He 
was the Roddy Owen of Germany, and, 
after dinner, my husband was duly im- 
pressed. I remained unmoved. Hav- 
ing thus carefully prepared the ground 
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with characteristic German thorough- 
ness, the Crown Prince waited till the 
following evening before making his 
request. It was this: Having heard 
that a good hurdler of ours was running 
on Monday at the Calcutta Races, he 
asked that we should give the Lieu- 
tenant a ride over the sticks. Con- 
sternation on my part, affable ac- 
quiescence on the part of the owner. 
A sitvation had arisen which, to quote 
the Ex-Lord Chancellor, evidently called 
for clear thought, and, as I believed, 
for plain speaking. That night I 
told my husband what I thought of 
him; my voice rose, though of course I 
was more hurt than angry, and as win- 
dows and doors are practically non- 
existent in India and conventionality 
recedes there to vanishing point, one of 
His Excellency’s A.D.C.’s strolled in 
to hear what was up. He found me in 
bed, crouched angrily under my mos- 
quito nets, fulminating with rage at the 
rash promise to the Crown Prince. 
“The race was ours—a gift to us—the 
horse was well handicapped, and now 
you’ve thrown it away.’”’ My husband 
tried to look dignified, he had taken off a 
tight tunic and was lightly clad in a 
vest and overalls—an inharmonious 
costume. No one regretted more than 
he the beau geste he had made, yet he 
assured me that it was mere insular 
prejudice to imagine that foreigners 
were not as good, if not better, jockeys 
than the English; he instanced Olympia 
and the wonderful displays of riding 
they had given there. I remained 
adamant. The A.D.C. supported me, 
though drowsily. Further, he pointed 
out that the night was far spent, and 
enjoined us both to calm—and sleep. 
With dawn—the silvery Indian dawn 
that spangles the pansies with dew— 
came hope. Wazir Khan, our bearer, 
brought a note on the chota hazri tray 
from the Lieutenant himself, no less. 
The young officer begged to be excused; 
he had not got his race-riding uniform 
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with him, and this being the case, Army 
Regulations prohibited him from ac- 
cepting the mount. The relief was 
prodigious. On Monday the cherry 
jacket, black cap, went down to the 
starting gate as usual, while the Junker 
was putting a nervous ten-rupee note 
on with the Totalizator. It is fair to 
say that the young man had never 
desired the ride, so, as the horse won, 
the incident closed brightly for all con- 
cerned. 

I was invited to meet the naval 
officers of the Leipzig and Gneisenau 
at the Chief Justice’s house one day. 
They were a magnificent set of men, 
fair and bearded, very Vikings in ap- 
pearance. I liked them immensely; 
they had the modesty and courtesy 
which seem innate in sailors. The 
captain of the Leipzig struck me as the 
most charming German I had met in 
Calcutta. 

The Gneisenau had been fitted out as 
a yacht for the Crown Prince, had 
brought him out to India, and was 
waiting to take him back to Egypt. 
After Barrackpore, the itinerary of the 
route for him was to visit Darjeeling, 
then Lucknow, and, after various places 
of interest in the north, to inspect 
Burma, and thence home. _ The Dar- 
jeeling program had to be cancelled, as 
at Barrackpore the Prince discovered 
he had a sore throat. As the prospect 
of the Himalayan snows grew nearer, 
these symptoms increased proportion- 
ately, so the journey was postponed. 
The Crown Prince is desperately ner- 
vous about his health, and sucks at a 
thermometer as habitually as most 
people smoke a cigarette; no rise of 
temperature could be discovered, how- 
ever, and when Dr. Wegener’s diagno- 
sis was favorable, host and hostess real- 
ized that the malaise was a diplomatic 
one. 

It was at Barrackpore that the Crown 
Prince asserted his intention of return- 
ing to Egypt by the P. and O. A good 
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many of us had fixed our return jour- 
ney for a certain date, and when he 
heard the voyage discussed he declared 
much to my dismay, that he would 
sail on the Egypt (I think it was) with us. 
I did not take this seriously, as I knew 
what offense such action would give to 
the naval officers I had just met, but on 
receiving an appealing message from 
the P. and O. Company’s office asking 
me to give up my cabin, as it formed 
part of a suite they intended to allot to 
the Crown Prince, I realized that he 
meant what he had said. Herr von 
Treutler, a positive Turveydrop of 
deportment, must have paled at the 
temerity of such an act, but, as usual, 
was utterly powerless to avert it. The 
tour ended with unexpected abruptness. 
The Prince’s indiscreet escapade at 
Lucknow, when he gave his staff the 
slip and remained away twenty-four 
hours without having given them any 
indication of his whereabouts, not 
unnaturally precipitated the end. 

The Kaiser cabled for him to return 
at once, and an early date in March 
actually found us all together once 
more. My temper was not improved on 
finding that the Company, in spite of F 
repeated assurances that I should not 
suffer from my chivalrous concession, 
had given me a cabin on the lower deck, 
closely adjacent to the engines, which 
throbbed and reverberated under my 
pillow. The very sight of the Crown 
Prince, in an immaculate tussore suiting, 
was, after my sleepless night, a source of 
acute irritation to me. He disarmed 
me by asking me ingenuously as we 
paced up and down the deck, ‘‘Do 
you know my. Mamma?” 

We talked together much of English 
ways and habits during the voyage. 
He always seemed to 1ae to admire, in a 
jealous, grudging sort of way, all that 
Englishmen did and wore. Yet he 
would never admit that he felt admira- 
tion for them. He did not appear even 
remotely interested in things military, 





in fact, during his tour anything in the 
nature of a military function was a 
positive punishment to him. He must 
have suffered from an indigestion of 
these since his cradle. He affected a 
great love of sport, and big game shoot- 
ing, he assured me, was his seventh 
heaven. When I think of the poor 
tiger, heavily drugged, and elaborately 
carted to the correct distance from the 
Crown Prince’s rifle, I could not help 
wondering which was the more artificial 
—the Crown Prince’s love of big game 
shooting, or the conditions under 
which the shooting was conducted. 
Pig-sticking had not been so easy to 
engineer for him whilst he was in the 
Punjab. Two or three days had been 
arranged, and he had gone out with the 
officers of a crack cavalry regiment 
quartered at——,, but the subalterns had 
told me that they had to ride the pig 
until it was stone cold, to enable the 
Crown Prince to come up and get ‘‘first 
spear.”” Even then the happy con- 
summation could hardly be effected, 
as the Prince did not appear to relish 
going faster than a brisk trot. Those 
of us who have galloped over pig- 
sticking country will easily appreciate 
his scruples. 

A young lady of Hebe-like proporfions 
had caught the Crown Prince’s vagrant 
eye almost before we weighed anchor. 
She was flashily dressed, and wore a 
sun-bonnet, while from her brawny 
arm depended, on a chain, an evil- 
looking monkey. The Prince asked 
me if I had noticed ‘‘the flapper,’”’ and 
I felt surprised that he should have com- 
mand of such up-to-date slang. An 
acquaintance was scraped with the girl, 
who was afterwards known as the 
Affen Madchen (Monkey Girl), by the 
Crown Prince and the whole of his suite, 
and though he openly joked with every- 
body about her, his flagrant flirtation 
with the young person was the subject of 
much unfavorable comment, and was 
carried on with complete disregard of 
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the solemn warnings of his elderly bear- 
leaders. ‘‘ Sittlichkeit,”’ that virtue of 
the Germans which Lord Haldane ex- 
tols so loudly, and admits (happily 
perhaps) that he finds untranslatable 
into the vulgar tongue, was curiously 
lacking in the Crown Prince. He 
saw no harm in lounging on a. deck 
chair, on the promenade deck, having 
his much be-ringed hands manicured 
by the Monkey Girl. His household 
was nauseated by the spectacle, and, he 
admitted to me, had put him into Coven- 
try afterwards as a protest. 

I took him to task, and declared that 
I entirely agreed with them. He 
looked angrily at me like a spoiled 
child, and said he saw nothing wrong in 
his behavior; that he would continue 
to have his nails manicured for the rest 
of the voyage, but in his own cabin. 
The senior members of his staff became 
most guttural and emphatic after this; 
they exchanged sinister nods and 
shoulder-shruggings, and I sometimes 
caught an exasperated ejaculation— 
Unausstehlich! 

In the Red Sea, and indeed through- 
out the voyage, we played much bridge 
with von Treutler and zu Dohna. If 
military strategy and card-playing de- 
manded analogous mentality, I should 
have been lulled into a sense of false 
security by the marvelous ineptitude 
of these middle-aged gentlemen. They 
could never remember the bidding; a 
bright duologue of this kind preceded 
every hand we played: ‘‘Vot did she 
make?” ‘‘Globs.”” ‘‘And vot did 
you make?’ ‘‘Coeurs’”’ (pronounced 
“Curse”’). Then the game ran its 
normal course with some revoking, a 
good deal of trumping of best cards, 
and a complete inability to grasp the 
score. 

We were nearing Aden, and even the 
uninitiated realized that on arriving 
there the G.O. commanding that barren 
rock would turn out to pay his respects 


to the Crown Prince. We got in at 
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sunset, the rugged contour of land 
dusky-blue against a violet sea. It 
was very hot when we pulled up, and the 
time hung heavily on our hands as we 
watched listlessly the little boats spin- 
ning like midges around us. As we had 
expected, a launch brought on board 
the General and his Staff, looking 
smart as paint in white uniform and 
scarlet plumed helmets. There was a 
good deal of hurrying to and fro on the 
part of the Germans, who appeared 
unnecessarily flurried and preoccupied. 
Zu Dohna genially entertained the 
General, while the equerries made 
themselves agreeable to his A.D.C. 
After a period of somewhat painful 
suspense, all realized that it was to be 
‘‘Hamlet”’ without the Prince of Den- 
mark, for His Imperial Highness re- 
mained in hiding during the entire dura- 
tion of their visit, and it was only 
after the departure of the launch that 
he appeared, in mufti, looking, I must 


- say, heartily ashamed of himself. 


A little child racked with fever was 
brought up on deck each day in its cot 
—a wonderful little creature with wise 
eyes, white and lifeless .as a fallen 
petal, it lay there hour after hour. On 
hearing that the Crown Prince was of 
absorbing interest to her, I took him 
up to her cot. ‘‘Are you the Crown 
Prince? Where is your crown?’’ she 
asked, fixing him with her searching 
gaze. ‘‘Oh, that’s packed up, you 
know. I hardly ever wear it when I’m 
traveling,” he replied lightly. Then 
he stooped over the cot and showed 
that perfect understanding of a child’s 
heart which I then considered to be the 
birthright of all Germans. I liked this 
aspect of him better than any I had 
seen. He knew the universal language 
of childhood, and spoke of his own 
children, and fetched their photographs 
—three bullet-headed little Teutons, the 
eldest a tiny counterpart of his grand- 
papa. I was amused at the story he 
told us of how the child greeted the 
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Kaiser one morning with “‘Guten Tag, 
Herr Meyer,” the undignified sobriquet 
by which the Emperor is known to his 
servants. The Crown Prince related 
this tale with undisguised horror, and 
it was evident through this story, and 
many other little side-lights, that 
William II is not endowed with too 
good a sense of humor, and establishes a 
“funk” on his immediate entourage. I 
do not think the Crown Prince himself 
was looking forward with much pleas- 
urable anticipation to a heart-to-heart 
talk with his father on his return. 

It is almost unthinkable that a 
character so flighty and irresponsible 
as his should have obtained any serious 
hold on the Weltpolitik and ambitions 
of the German nation. When I hear 
it said that the Crown Prince has been 
the motive force of the big military 
movement which has culminated in the 
present crisis, I find it difficult to be- 
lieve. He certainly does not hide his 
light under a bushel, and in Germany 
all who have come in contact with him 
must realize what a will-o’-the-wisp 
that light is, and how to follow it would 
infallibly lead to disaster and ruin. 

He has been nurtured in the great 
school of militarism, and has been im- 
bued with its traditions—that is mere 
platitude; in his shallow soul is reflected 
the vanity and overbearingness of the 
. Kaiser; but he is a tin soldier, almost a 
chocolate one! He is entirely devoid of 
magnetism, and lacks that talent for 
décor which his father possesses in such 
a superlative degree. In a nature that 
seems incapable of any fine impulse, as 
of any small sacrifice, there is not 
much to admire. He seemed to me 
quite as giddy and heedless as a child, 
maddening to deal with in the give and 
take of life, yet behind so much alloy 
there ran a vein of gold: his unaffected 
kindness and great simplicity. He 
enjoyed giving pleasure, yet he seemed 
unable to understand when he was 
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giving disappointment and pain. He 
was never open to argument; in fact, 
he was inaccessible to reasoning of any 
kind once he had decided upon a course. 
I could sometimes see Despair writ 
large on the faces of his staff, and I 
knew that they had been defeated on 
some point and obliged reluctantly to 
give way. He was never able to sub- 
jugate them by his charm, or blind 
them to his folly. They saw him as 
clearly as I did, and the shadowy un- 
reality of his character must haunt 
them. I saw flashes, at times, of the 
arrogant violence which prompted the 
Zabern telegram—Draufschlagen was 
his own method then. This is prob- 
ably in him the quality which com- 
mends itself most to the German 
public. 

When we reached Port Said the Crown 
Prince left us, with his equerries and 
doctor; the old men remained on board 
till we reached Marseilles. The pre- 
vious evening he had bidden us all a 
most cordial au revoir. 

Looking back at this winter through 
the perspective of present events, I 
feel amazed that I should have been 
entirely unconscious of any presage of 
the future. I did not discover in this 
group of whom I saw so much, anything 
more than amiable globe-trotters, with 
the usual appreciation of comfort and 
discomfort, and a very lukewarm en- 
thusiasm for the East. Perhaps this is 
part and parcel of the German methods: 
an assumed innocence, verging on 
stupidity—but that is not for me to say. 

I was very sleepy when I looked out 
of my porthole to see the last of the 
Crown Prince, but he must already 
have departed. The sea and land- 
scape were flat and gray, washed in a 
monochrome like a Japanese engraving, 
and across the oily calm of the harbor 
the big coal lighters were floating 
towards us, while their crews chanted 
hoarsely the monotonous refrain. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Master Anthony Darling was at a 
questioning age, and the symbol of his life 
was a mark of interrogation. Anthony 
could hardly go out shopping with his 
mother without remarking to her, ‘‘We 
are going shopping, aren’t we, Mummy?”’ 
and requiring an answer to the obvious 
question. If no reply was forthcoming 
the young gentleman would repeat at 
intervals, ‘‘Mummy and I are going out 
shopping, aren’t we, Mummy? Aren’t 
we going out shopping, Mummy?” 
Anthony always won in the end. 

Today the character of King Solomon 
was undergoing a searching analysis at 
his hands, and what he required to know 
definitely was whether King: Solomon 
was a good man or not. The question 
of the plurality of his wives troubled 
him, and being predisposed to a syn- 
thetic form of knowledge, he tried to 
arrange various facts in his own mind 
with the assistance of his mother. 

‘‘Was King Solomon a good man, 
Mummy?” 

‘‘He was a very wise man,’’ said his 
mamma, evading the question. 

“Why had he so many wives, 
Mummy?”’ 

‘“‘T really don’t know, my dear. Shall 
we get on to the bit about the service 
in the Temple?” 

‘‘When I am grown up how many 
wives may I have, Mummy?” © ; 

‘Oh, my darling, only one, I hope!’’ 

‘‘How many wives has Daddy got?” 

“Only one, of course,’’ said Mrs. 
Darling hastily. 

‘‘How many wives did King Solomon 
have?” . 

“‘T don’t know, dearest. I never 
counted.” 

“I suppose some of them were por- 
cupines.”’ 

Mrs. Darling closed the book and 
said, ‘‘ How do you do?” to Mr. Beamish. 


He was the Darlings’ oldest friend, 

,and was keenly interested in the girls 
and especially in their love affairs of 
which he entirely disapproved. 

“Who was that in the library with 
Jim?”’ he said, in a tone of half-humorous 
confidence. 

Miss Jemima Darling, following the 
modern fashion, had a special room of 
her own where she received her friends. 
There were men whom she had met in 
society whom she introduced after years 
of acquaintanceship to her mother. 

Mrs. Darling gave a little frown of 
distress. ‘‘It is Mr. Charlton,” she 
said. 

‘‘The one in the Cabinet?” said Mr. 
Beamish, lifting his eyebrows. ‘I 
thought Jim seemed absorbed.”’ 

“But, Tom,’ said Mrs. Darling earn- 
estly, ‘“‘Jim is really engaged to Edgar 
Burrows; at least I think she is.”’ 

“You never can tell nowadays,” 
said Tom with a shrug. 

‘T feel,’’ said Mrs. Darling anxiously, 
‘that Jim enjoys all the good things of 
this world, and that her home is far 
too narrow for her. She isn’t really 
ambitious, Tom, but she does everything 
so well and so cleverly that she can’t 
help making a success of society, as 
she does of everything else. People 
call her worldly, I know——”’ 

‘*Jim is all right,’”’ said Tom loyally, 
“but she is liable to get her head 
turned by Cabinet Ministers.” 

‘“‘Of course it’s flattering for a girl to 
get so much attention, and from so 
distinguished a man,’’ the mother said. 
She broke off in the middle of her sen- 
tence with a sigh, and inquired if Mr. 
Beamish knew Mr. Charlton. 

‘‘Charlton is the most popular man 
in the whole of London,’ he replied, 
‘‘and they say he’s engaged for country- 
house visits two years ahead. I hear of 
him from Forty, who used to move in 
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very distinguished circles when he was 
a footman, and I know him in the pages 
of Punch.” 

**T hope’s he’s not trifling with Jim,” 
said Mrs. Darling. She was of the 
period which condemned trifling, and 
she connected it with any infringement 
of that fine reserve with which she her- 
self had been brought up. She began 
to be a little discursive on the subject, 
and told Tom she looked upon it as a 
very dangerous and cruel practice, 
either in men or in women. 

‘Still, there were heaps of Unclaimed 
Blessings in the old days,’’ said Tom 
candidly, ‘‘and a remarkably poor 
time they had of it.” 

Mrs. Darling did not argue: any 
aptitude she may once have had for it 
had long since been quenched in her 
by a husband who could not. bear the 
sound of her voice, and by two daugh- 
ters much cleverer than herself. She 
pleaded that any girl would prefer to 
remain unmarried rather than gain a 
man’s affections by frivolous behavior 
or by seeming to bestow affection that 
was not genuine. Her gentle pleasant 
voice attuned itself charmingly to her 
words, and Tom said, ‘‘Of course, dear, 
of course. I wish there were more 
women like you.’”’ He said, moreover, 
for he was given to moments of shrewd- 
ness, expressed in the broad simple 
vernacular which he habitually used, 
‘*Rear violets for the market, Annette; 
there is always a demand for ’en, if 
women only knew it.” 

‘*The fact that men like this or that 
never seems an argument with them 
nowadays,”’ said Mrs. Darling. 

“It’s a great mistake,”’ said Tom. 

He would like to have had a long 
gossip such as he loved, about the 
girls’ matrimonial prospects, but his 
trite observances on the subject faded 
away into something vague and in- 
definite and a little thin as Jim Darling 
swept into the room. Two bright spots 
of color flamed in her cheeks; her 
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movements became angular in a sort of 
self-conscious shyness, as she introduced 
her visitor and sat down squarely in the 
corner of the sofa. Her thinness was more 
marked than usual today, but it was an 
eager, brilliant face, and Tom Beamish 
thought he had hardly realized before 
how good-looking she was, in spite of 
her many defects. She was followed 
by Mr. Charlton, who was never em- 
barrassed, and who sat down beside 
Mrs. Darling and began to make himself 
agreeable. He had a masterly manner 
with women without being masterful, 
and his principal charm was the ex- 
cellent memory which he possessed. A 
chance meeting with anyone seemed to 
impress itself upon his mind inefface- 
ably, and he never failed to recall 
small incidents of previous acquain- 
tanceships, however long ago they 
might have occurred. 

‘‘We have met before,’”’ he said to 
Mrs. Darling, ‘“‘although I am afraid 
you may not remember me. I was at 
the Welbys’ at Crowfield when you 
lost your locket. Do tell me if you 
ever recovered it.” J 

““My poor little locket,” she said. 
“It was a great favorite of mine.” 

“*T remember,” he said, in his soothing 
way, which in a doctor might have 
been thought a good bedside manner, or 
in a priest would be excellent in the 
confessional—‘‘it had a picture of your 
little boy inside.”’ 

““How good of you to remember,” 
she replied, touched by his kind- 
ness. 

There was something homely and 
delightful about the great man which 
brought him much nearer her girls and 
the ineffective little house in Ken- 
sington than she could have believed 
possible. His manner of saying, ‘‘I 
remember about the locket,’’ gave the 
impression that he remembered much 
more than the incident of the locket, 
and Mrs. Darling found herself flushing 
as she recalled that he probably recol- 
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lected also her husband’s odious be- 
havior on that occasion. 

‘“‘My daughter has often talked to 
me about you,” she continued, using 
the old-fashioned formula to which the 
girl in the corner of the sofa was not 
accustomed, and Mr. Charlton with his 
keen eye for situations, said to himself 
that the high-handed young lady would 
rather Mamma had not allowed that 
she had shown any special interest in him. 

“It is very good of her,” he mur- 
mured conventionally. Without a 
glance passing between himself and 
Jemima, a sense of nearness was es- 
tablished between them by the very 
awkwardness of Mrs. Darling’s remark. 
Quick sympathy was a necessity with 
Jim, and a laggart understanding made 
her impatient. The momentary sense 
of annoyance which she had felt 
merged into gratitude for his quickness 
in seeing that she disliked the small 
betrayal. 

Mr. Charlton stayed late. He was a 
man who always seemed to have time 
for everything, and was never hurried 
even in a busy life, and he had long ago 
found out how much more flattering a 
long visit is than a short one. Prob- 
ably he knew he was welcome every- 
where: women had made the world a 
very pleasant place for Mr. Charlton, 
and the fragrance of their worship was 
received by him with something of the 
sublimity of « heathen god before whom 
incense is burned. He never asked for 
either worship or incense, but when 
both were offered him it seemed almost 
as though he understood that the act 
of worship is very pleasant to some 
minds. Had.it been remotely possible 
for anyone—some younger brother or 
irreverent cousin—to have teased him 
about his success with his fair friends, 
that younger brother or cousin would 
have gone down to his grave unpar- 
doned. Mr. Charlton detested any 
sort of personal conversation which 
included a lady’s name in it. 
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Mr. Beamish, to use the common 
phrase, was determined to sit the 
visitor out. He was an inquisitive man, 
and he wanted to talk over Jim’s new 
friend with her mother, but Jacquetta 
came in while both gentlemen were 
still in the drawing-room, and Jae- 
quetta was full of theology, well ex- 
pressed and unorthodox. She had 
found the preacher’s remarks ‘‘full of 
homely shrewdness,” such as the title 
of his lecture had not led her to expect, 
and she was not shocked by the fact 
that he made considerable sums of 
money by the sale of his unutterable 
little books in the vestibule of the hall 
when the lecture was ended. 

Jacquetta was seeing things as usual 
from a broad-minded point of view, 
and without upholding the lunar kitch- 
en garden as the birthplace of or- 
ganic matter, she protested that she 
thought the theory just as tenable as 
the story of the Garden of Eden. 

A certain flat want of contradiction 
made her remarks sound a little inept, 
and Jacquetta could only hope that her ° 
article, which she proposed writing on 
the subject, would provoke more poign- 
ant antagonism. Her courage was 
almost a fantastic thing. She had set 
out with a determination not only to 
fight but to be wounded. Many a man 
has fared forth with less heroic ideals. 
Where danger was, there Jacquetta 
was always to be found sword in hand, 
and in any other age but her own she 
would have been a valiant figure. 

As she herself said, she was far too 
pretty to need to fight, but to use her 
beauty as a weapon would have been to 
the dauntless little woman a proceeding 
as nearly as possible unfair. She even 
dressed rather badly and gave away her 
hard-earned money with both hands 
while wearing shabby dresses which en- 
tirely became her. 

Mrs. Darling, looking at her flushed 
face and dark eyes, began to have a 
vague feeling of uneasiness about every- 
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thing, without, in her own mind, being 
able to say whence the uneasiness arose. 
She liked Mr. Charlton, but did not feel 
altogether happy about her daughter’s 
intimacy with him. She hoped no one 
would “‘say things’’ about Jacquetta’s 
riotous journalism, which was beginning 
to have a ready market everywhere. 
She even distressed herself by wonder- 
ing why little boys could not accept 
Bible stories and picture-books in the 
way they used todo. She had done her 
best to bring her children up well, but in 
many things she had felt the need of 
male decision to guide her. Even 
when it was wrong (and Mr. Darling 
was generally wrong) it had been in 
some sort of a final law which had had a 
certain repose about it. No doubt he 
was selfish, she thought, but that really 
was mankind’s chief merit. Always 
they knew what they wanted, and tried 
to get it, and were happy when they 
succeeded. 

‘*A woman’s need for sacrifice is one 
of the great complicating factors in 
life,’ she heard Jacquetta’s voice say 
at her elbow. No doubt Jacquetta 
was deep in one of those discussions 
which furnished her with food for her 
newspaper articles, but the words were 
strangely coincidental with Mrs. Dar- 
ling’s own thoughts. 

‘‘Jacquetta gets her talent from me, 
I do believe,”’ said this gentle lady to 
herself, and she listened with respect to 
the young girl’s axioms, from a proud 
desire to mother them, however little 
likeness they might bear to herself. 

“Look at Mamma,” said Jack; ‘“‘for 
her to win a battle is to be filled with 
deep repentance: nothing really gives 
her such a sense of remorse as having 
got her own way. She never sees how 
wrong it is to be unselfish.”’ 

“‘My daughters thoroughly under- 
stand me!’’ laughed Mrs. Darling, 
glancing at Mr. Beamish who began to 
bluster about his young days and the 
strictness of that period and its defer- 
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ence toage. He reveled in the subject, 
and said, ‘“‘We didn’t criticise our 
mothers, and when we were rude we 
were punished for it. We were down 
in time in the morning, and,’’ he went 
on, airing an old grievance, ‘‘we read 
the Bible, and believed it. We didn’t 
talk of “week-ends’ and we didn’t 
take parties to private dances.” 

“Tell us more!’’ exclaimed Jac- 
quetta when he had finished. ‘I 
often wish I had lived in those old 
days!’”’ The young people never re- 
sented reproof—they were interested 
in it. Self-realization was the main- 
spring of their lives, but, by a paradox, 
the impersonal point of view was the 
only one which they allowed them- 
selves. Sweetness of temper was not a 
virtue in them—it was not even a good 
habit but simply their philosophy of life. 

Mr. Beamish, who saw things through 
his own spectacles, was however more 
easily ruffled. He was as sensitive 
as a schoolboy, and he hated to think 
that people were scoring heavily against 
him without his being able to prevent it, 
or to say how it was done. Always he 
wished he had half the wit of the 
younger generation, and he knew how 
hopeless it is to try to meet agility by 
mere force. 

‘I wish you’d come to the Abbey with 
me, Annette,” he said irritably; ‘‘it 
isn’t too late if we take a cab. Yes, I 
went to church this morning, but I was 
cross the whole time, and young Bur- 
rows speaks very indistinctly.’’ 

““Oh, did you go to hear Edgar?’ 
said Jim, breaking in upon his conver- 
sation. 

‘Yes, I did,”’ he replied resentfully. 
‘*Edgar is very much at home with the 
Almighty, whom he seems to wish to 
instruct in modern slang. There seems 
to be a very pleasant friendship be- 
tween the two, which I suppose is all 
right if one understands it.” 

Jack threw out her hand towards him 
with a sudden pretty gesture, and said, 
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“We are all of us all right, really, 
Uncle Tom, only I will admit we want 
a bit of understanding.”’ ; 

He thought, then, that Mrs. Darling, 
with whom her second daughter was 
proverbially the favorite, perhaps might 
understand more about the child than 
he did, but he did not mean to forego 
the soothing effect of the Cathedral 
Service with Annette Darling. There 
was the prospect of a long visit from 
his niece in front of him, and he did 
not know why she had sent him to call 
at the house in Kensington instead of 
upon Miss Crawley. He was rather an 
old fogey, amongst the girls and their 
friends, and he was not sorry to say 
good-bye. He said in his grumpy 
fashion, ‘‘I’m going to hear a lot of 
lies very badly told, no doubt, but I’m 
going with one of the sweetest and best 
women in England, and I’m going to 
hear ‘Sun of my Soul’ and ‘Abide with 
me,’ and I’m going to enjoy it too!” 

“T like Tom,” said Jacquetta benev- 
olently as the door closed upon the two. 
“His arid respectability is touched 
with a sweetness which makes it 
sentimental of course, but, curiously 
enough, saves it from being banal.”’ 

“Darling Mother!” said Jim. ‘‘I 
wonder if she is still pouring into his 
ears all her difficulties about bringing 
us up. Tom must have heard a good 
deal about us in his day.” 

‘*Mother will have switched off to Aunt 
Julia; she always does so when she gets 
Tomalone. This being Sunday evening 
she will give the Courtship a semi- 
religious turn which will impress and 
delight Tom very much.” 

“Jack!” exclaimed Jim, ‘‘which of 
the Ten Commandments could those 
two women break if they tried?” 

Jacquetta sighed. ‘‘Could one faintly 
suggest to them that it is far more 
difficult to be bad than to be good—I 
mean artistically bad, of course.”’ 

‘The devil probably thought that the 
world was going to be very dull,’’ said 
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Jim, ‘‘so he began to say some things 
were very wicked, and to be shocked, 
and dear simple Humanity fell into the 
trap at once and began to enjoy itself 
and to be wretched, but never dull!’’ 

‘*When I see through Art to Science I 
always feel as if I were discovering an 
old friend,’’ the younger sister went on; 
“it’s so charming to get behind fashion 
and ideas and to find Reality.” 

‘* Laughing at us?”’ 

“No, laughing with us!” 

“Jack, you must not get subtle; 
there is nothing that the public tires of 
so soon, and nothing that it so much 
resents.” 

‘‘The world is hopelessly middle-class, 
and there is nothing that the middle- 
class dislikes so much as being laughed 
at.” 
“Subtlety in wit of course means 
that we see a joke which they are 
unable to comprehend.” 

‘*So then there are recriminations.”’ 

‘*TIf there is only cold beef for supper 
I think I shall telephone to Aunt Julia 
to know if I may come to dine with her. 
I don’t like cold beef. All the same I 
think it’s a great pity that high living 
and plain thinking always go together.”’ 

Jacquetta was too tactful to suggest 
accompanying her sister to Mayfair | 
when her aunt’s invitation had been 
readily given. A bright color still 
burned in Jemima’s thin cheeks, and 
Jack who was accustomed to see her 
excited and restrained over many things, 
was yet not quite happy about her 
sister. 

‘*T think,”’ she said to herself, ‘‘ that, 
all things considered, love affairs and 
anxious parents and theology and a 
Sunday in Kensington, there is really 
nothing left in the world but Tony, and 
I shall invite him to supper. My 
brother will appreciate my kindness in 
asking him to share my humble meal, 
and he will eat far too much cold beef, 
and be threatened by a watchful parlor- 
maid with sickness on the morrow, and 
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I shall go to bed early which always 
makes me feel cross on Monday morn- 
ing.” 

Her plans were frustrated by the 
arrival shortly after supper of the 
Reverend Edgar Burrows. Jacquetta 
and her brother had enjoyed an un- 
pleasant meal of cold meats and 
‘*broken sweets,” and Jack had argued 
the matter of infant diet with the par- 
lor-maid, and had told her that the 
only way to make the boy strong was 
to disregard dieting and to allow him 
to eat what he liked. 

‘You don’t have to nurse him next 
day, Miss Jack,’’ essayed Maud, who 
occasionally helped nurse. 

Anthony was a delicate child with 
immensely big eyes atid an enormous 
appetite. His mother’s affection for 
him had taken the form of putting him 
under doctors’ hands ever since he was 
born, and whether for good or evil, the 
little boy had afforded them an im- 
mense amount of occupation. In his 
short life he had undergone several 
minor and two major operations, and 
had submitted to almost every system of 
diet which the medical wor!d can sug- 
gest. He was generally to be seen at 
meals with a small book in his hand, 
which he consulted at intervals to see 
of what food he might partake without 
injury to himself, and he could have 
given a lecture on starch products, 
glucose, albumen, and the like. He 
knew the constituent parts of almost 
everything he ate, and he lay down for 
half an hour before and half an hour 
after every meal. A small porringer 
of some patent food was brought to 
him in the dining-room and set before 
him, and he began to sup patiently on 
the distasteful-looking compound. 

‘‘Have some cold beef, Anthony,” 
said Jack. 

“I believe I might have a morsel,” 
the child replied, producing his little 
book from his tiny breast-pocket and 
quoting: ‘“‘A little if not too late at 
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night and not overdone: may be minced 
and eaten with a well-boiled potato.” 

Jack removed the patent ‘“‘serial”’ 
and allowed her little brother the 
unusual treat of cutting up his food 
for himself. __ 

‘I feel very nourished,” he said 
when he had finished. 

“IT hope not too much nourished, 
Tony.” 

“Tt may have been the little sugar 
animals I ate off the cake at tea,” said 
the boy anxiously. 

‘‘What is happening?” said Jack. 

Anthony opened his eyes to an 
alarming extent and said, ‘‘I feel rather 
as if there was a circus going on inside 
me.” 

‘‘That’s worse than I expected,” his 
sister replied, wondering if she would 
have to summon the parlor-maid. 

“It will be an awful rag for Maud if 
I’m sick,” said Master Darling. 

“Try not to think about it,’ said 
Jacquetta hastily. ‘‘You know, An- 
thony, I went to hear a gentleman 
preach this afternoon, and amongst 
other things he said we were never ill 
and never had any pains anywhere, 
and that once, millions of years ago, we 
were all vegetables in the moon.” 

“He can’t have been a Christian 
gentleman,” said Master Anthony’s 
plaintive voice, ‘‘or he wouldn’t have 
told such lies.” 

Anthony's voice always took a plain- 
tive note just before the final capitula- 
tion, and Jack, to distract his attention, 
said, ‘‘Do you think you’d feel better if 
you got up and walked about? We'll 
go to the window and see if we can see 
anything to amuse us.” 

The street was a singularly unin- 
teresting one, with high houses on 
either side of it, and a peep of Kensing- 
ton Gardens at its further end. It was 
asphalted, and everything about it 
had a gray look except a red pillar- 
box which looked like a perky little red 
feather stuck in a dull gray hat. 
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‘*Honestly, Jack,’”’ said Master Dar- 
ling, ‘‘I believe it was the animals.” 

She took him on her knee and laid 
his head against her shoulder, and as 
his gastric troubles grew less pronounced 
they told each other stories in the 
spring twilight. Jack told one which 
her brother was particularly fond of, 
about a poo-oor little girl who had 
nothing to eat and no coals and no 
nothing, and who went out singing 
carols on Christmas Eve in order to get 
bread for her poo-oor mother, and who 
was hailed by a kind lady who lived 
in a bee-youtiful house, and who, in 
the course of the anecdote, gave her 
all the things which Tony himself 
most liked to eat—lovely chocolate 
shape and scones with Devonshire 
cream on the top of them and curling 
trails of golden treacle running over 
them, and raspberry-and-currant tart 
and a great huge bit of pineapple. 

Anthony’s mouth watered, as it 
always did, during the recital of this 
romance, which was partly charitable, 
but for the most part gastronomic. 

‘‘Last time you said they gave her 
cocoanut tablet as well,’’ he remarked. 

“T am making a gourmet of Master 
Darling,” said Jacquetta to herself. 
But a vision of the child’s many patent 
foods, always made with milk and 
without sugar, arose up before her, and 
she continued with her account of the 
things provided for the little carol- 
singer, who in the end was not only 
well provisioned but received a basket 
of good things, packed with cold 
beef and lemon tartlets and a whole 
pineapple and several big Bath buns 
with bits of sugar on the top, and a 
birthday cake with the carol-singer’s 
name written in pink sugar on it and 
several other unusual things, also with 
icing on the top. 

“It is now your turn to tell me a 
story, Master Darling,” she said when 
the singer had been properly provisioned 
for life. 
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Anthony’ sstories werealways pathetic, 
and always opened in the same way. 
It was he who had established the con- 
vention of everybody being poo-oor 
in each story that he heard. 

“There was once a poo-oor little 
girl,” he began, ‘‘who lived in a little 
tiny house, oh, just the tiniest house 
you ever saw, wee-er than this house, 
wee-er than Cook’s mother’s house, 
wee-er than the little house where the 
man who opens the gate lives in the 
Park.” He held up the point of his 
little finger and said, ‘‘It was just about 
as big as that.” 

“Oh, Tony!” pleaded Jacquetta, 
“give the child a little more space 
than that!’’ 

‘*Well, it was just about the size of 
a dog-kennel, and the poo-oor little 
girl had to creep into it at night, and 
she had no bed to lie upon and no 
Nanny to be kind to her”’ (Jack never 
knew whether this pari: of the story had 
been borrowed from a recitation of 
Nurse’s reflections on her own good 
deeds), ‘‘and she had no one to leave a 
little bit of candle lighted when she 
went to bed” (a gloss evidently added 
to the original theme by Master 
Darling himself). 

“TI thought you said she had no: 
bed,”’ said his sister. 

Master Darling altered his text: 
‘‘Well, she had just a tiny, weeny, 
weeny, tiny, wee bed in one corner of 
the kennel,“and the kennel was not 
much bigger than our cat’s basket, and 
it had no straw on the floor, and the 
poo-oor little girl had no one to tuck her 
up and no one to bring her Benger’s 
Food, nor drops, and she had a dread- 
fully bad cold.” Here followed a 
recital of the unfortunate heroine’s 
many complaints, culled from ‘ the 
personal knowledge which Anthony 
had of them, and the list of ailments 
was so prolonged that Jack at last 
suggested that he might get on with the 
more purely histrionie aspect of his story. 
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“The poo-oor little girl’s name was 
Oscar, and she was called that after a 
bee-youtiful big dog who barked and 
barked whenever he saw anybody 
coming.” 

‘*Did he sleep in the kennel too?’’ 

“Jack,” said the small voice fret- 
fully, ‘‘it wasn’t really a kennel, it was 
only a house as small as a kennel, and 
Osear slept on the lawn and barked.”’ 

‘“‘Where did the girl’s father and 
mother sleep?’”’ asked Jack, who knew 
that Master Darling liked questions 
of this sort to show attention and to 
encourage him to fill in details. 

“Oscar was an orphan,” he went 
on; “‘her father and mother both died 
years and years before she was born, 
that is why she lived all alone in the 
little house.”’ 

“Oh, I see,” said Jacquetta gravely. 

“T think you'll have to go on with 
the story, Jack; perhaps it was the 


_ blane-mange that disagreed with me. 


I never touch it at night.” : 

He laid his head again on his sister’s 
shoulder, and she proposed carrying 
him to bed, when a cab drove up to the 
door, out of which stepped Mr. Bur- 
rows. Jack said to herself, ‘‘He’s 
coming here after Evening Service in 
order to see Jim. I dislike other 
people’s young men excessively, and I 
particularly dislike them when they 
show themselves disappointed at meet- 
ing me. That being inevitable in this 
case, I shall endeavor to make the in- 
terview as brief as possible. I wonder 
if Jim would return if I were to tele- 
phone to her?’’ 

On second thoughts she determined to 
leave the matter alone, giving to her- 
self as a reason for not doing so, that 
Mr. Burrows ‘‘had better not inter- 
fere very much at present.” 

Anthony sat up on her knee and 
watched the young clergyman’s arrival 
with interest. Edgar had already over- 
paid the chauffeur, and now stood on 
the pavement inquiring into every 





detail of his private life. The chauffeur 
invented the best story he could at a 
moment’s notice, and keeping one eye 
on the taximeter in front of the cab, 
he prolonged it to the sound of the 
pleasant clicking as long as he con- 
scientiously could. Mr. Burrows be- 
came absorbed in its recital, and stood 
on the pavement, occasionally adding 
an extra twopence to the sum origi- 
nally held in his hand. 

‘It’s an idea for authors!’’ exclaimed 
Jack, who knew her own price per word 
to anicety. ‘‘We might tell our stories 
as we dictate them, aloud, and have a 
taximeter to register the charge.” 

Mr. Burrows put a little pile of small 
change back in his pocket and sub- 
stituted for it half a crown. 

‘““Mr. Burrows always kisses the 
cabman,” said the plaintive voice of 
Anthony from his place on Jacquetta’s 
knee. ‘‘I watched him from my 
nursery window last time he came to 
eall.’’ 

‘““Mr. Burrows has a caressing man- 
ner, Tony dear, towards everyone whom 
he calls the Working Man. They fre- 
quently don’t work.” 

‘*He’s patting him on the back now,”’ 
said Tony with profound interest. 

‘‘He’s probably calling him ‘my good 
fellow,’’’ said his sister, ‘‘and it’s 
costing him a lot of money, as Brother- 
hood invariably does.”’ 

Anthony tapped on the window, 
which brought the conversation on the 
pavement to an end, and the chauffeur 
in his own mind called him a d—d 
interfering youngster. Master Darling, 
in order to take his mind off his own 
sufferings, was allowed to go and open 
the door to the clergyman, and brought 
him upstairs holding on to his hand to 
an accompaniment of, ‘‘We’re going 
upstairs together, aren’t we, Mr. Bur- 
rows? You and I are going upstairs 
together, aren’t we?” 

‘‘We are indeed, dear boy,” said the 
young man encouragingly, and proceed- 
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ed to give a dancing movement to the 
upward journey by raising and lowering 
the little imprisoned hand. 

“You mustn’t do that, Mr. Bur- 
rows,” said his guide, pausing on the 
staircase. 

He inquired if he had hurt him, and 
learned that things had just been set- 
tling down, and were now much worse. 
The parlor-maid, who had preceded 
them, whipped him up and carried 
him off to bed before a climax was 
reached, and Edgar found his own way 
to the drawing-room. 

“T am not Jim,” said the younger 
sister, coming forward out of the twi- 
light of the dull window and turning on 
the electric light. ‘‘Probably you do 
not require to be told that. Jim is 
enjoying the fleshpots of Egypt at my 
aunt’s house in Wessex Street.” 

‘*Miss Crawley asked me to dine with 
her tonight—how provoking!’ said 
the young man naively. 

Jack was sorry for him, and suggested 
that he might go and bring her sister 
home. 

But Edgar was either too polite to 
leave her alone, or to go to a house to 
which he had already refused an invita- 
tion for the same evening. He ap- 
peared tired, and sat down, asking if he 
might have a strong cup of coffee. 

‘‘What awful cases one hears about,” 
he began, apropos of the chauffeur, who 
had taken his departure with three and 
sixpence in his pocket, ‘‘and how hor- 
ribly incompetent one feels in dealing 
with them. That man whom I was 
talking to on the pavement just now has 
seen tragedies which might well make 
you or me lose our very hold on reason, 
Jacquetta. He has seven children——’”’ 

‘How wrong!’’ murmured Jack. 

“And from being a schoolmaster 
and evidently a man of intelligence, 
he has now to sit with a little wheel in 
front of him, taking the idle rich 
from one place of amusement to 
another.”’ 
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“‘T hope he didn’t think this a place 
of amusement,” said Jack, ‘‘because I 
happen to be in a very dull mood to- 
night, Edgar. I know you always pay 
your taxi man a shilling extra to make 
up to him for the good dinner which he 
cannot share. In this case he ought to 
give you half a crown as a sort of con- 
solation prize.” 

“TI always enjoy a chat with you so 
much,” said the young man kindly, 
and laying his hand on her arm. =: 

She drew it away impatiently, and 
wished curates could see the difference 
between love and Christian love. ‘‘No 
one minds Christian love,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘“‘but the lower orders have 
taught the clergy to be so horribly 
sentimental!” 

“Tell me about Jim,” said Mr. 
Burrows impulsively. He was so nearly 
engaged to her that he allowed himself 
to show his interest in her quitefrankly, 
and Jack replied briefly that her sister 
was well but doing too much as 
usual, 

It was the usual formula when 
speaking of Jim, whose thinness was a 
byword with her friends, but Mr. Bur- 
rows appeared anxious, and murmured, 
“If only I could get her away some- 
where.” 

He was looking too far and too con- 
fidentially ahead, Jacquetta thought, 
but she could hardly betray her sister’s 
confidence by giving him any warning 
about the.,interesting Mr. Charlton. 
She remained silent and felt sorry for 
the young man, and her compunction 
took the form of allowing herself to be 
bored for a solid hour with a recital of 
those very good qualities which her 
sister Jim obviously did not possess. 
It was rather touching, she thought, to 
discover how little he knew about the 
girl to whom he was very nearly en- 
gaged to be married. For herself, Jack 
infinitely preferred her sister as she was, 
to the highly-colored portrait which 
Mr. Burrows drew of her. 
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‘It’s like seeing yourself in a picture 
paper,” thought Jack, who frequently 
found her own portrait in a printed 
page, ‘‘and some one else’s name under 
it, or vice versa. The portrait may be 
lovely, but one would rather it were 
true.” If it had been anyone else but 
her sister whom she heard discussed she 
would probably have put the matter 
right in a few well-chosen sentences, 
giving a masterly summing up to her 
character, but loyalty kept her silent, 
and Mr. Burrows continued his analysis 
of Jemima’s perfections. 

‘*Let him idealize her in the mean- 
time,” she said at last, smothering a 
yawn. ‘‘Love is quite independent of 
fine qualities, and as his wife Jim will 
probably please him much more by 
being a human being than an angel.” 

She looked at the clock and wondered 
how long she would have to be sym- 
pathetic, and she gave Mr. Burrows 
his coffee and thought how her mother 
would have beatified such an evening, 
and how sweet and patient and self- 
giving she would have been, and how 
tired when the evening was over. While 
Edgar talked she put together in her 
own mind a few paragraphs upon the 
egoism of mankind: 

Paragraph I.—‘‘ Many persons, other- 
wise normal, experience a positive 
difficulty in apprehending the objective, 
and are incapable of receiving impres- 
sions except of a subjective kind. Their 
interests are bound up entirely in 
themselves or in what concerns them, 
and an appeal to their minds or to their 
sympathies is always completely barren 
in its result. Object-consciousless, they 
go through the world babbling of their 
own affairs, and levying a tax upon 
their neighbors’ good nature, involving 
an expenditure of time which is crim- 
inally wasteful, and with which honest 
stealing compares very favorably.’ 

Later, she heard the drawing-room 
door close, and realized that she had 
fallen asleep while Mr. Burrows talked. 














Miss Darling professed, when she 
returned home, that she had been as 
little amused at her aunt’s house as her 
sister had been at home—and this in 
spite of the excellent dinner which 
had been provided. 

“Still, it was a good thing I went,’ 
said Jim. ‘“‘Mr. Macpherson, after 
having paid a call of some hours’ dura- 
tion, stayed on to dine, and Aunt Julia 
was relieved at having a chaperon.”’ 

“Mr. Macpherson is a Pet,” said Jack. 
‘‘T like the way he blinks.”’ 

‘‘William never adds much to the 
gaiety of nations,” said Jemima. ‘‘To- 
night he made several detached remarks 
at dinner when Aunt Julia helped him 
thereto.” 

“‘T wonder what he’s like when he 
isn’t terrified,’ said the other. ‘‘It’s 
rather absurd to be constantly protect- 
ing a person who, I believe, is really 
quite clever about some things, but 
one’s instinct is, as soon as one meets 
Mr. Macpherson, to put sheltering arms 
about him.”’ 

“*T wonder if he’d mind?”’ 

‘‘Some large vulgar woman will run 
away with him some day. She will 
lean upon him and keep her hand- 
kerchief in his pocket, and when he has 
recovered his nerve he will probably 
call her his ‘little woman.’ ”’ 

**T don’t mind who the lady is,’’ said 
Jim, ‘‘so long as she is able effectually 
to pilot Mr. Macpherson out of the 
room at the end of a call. He must 
have stayed for hours at Aunt Julia’s 
this afternoon, and then he remained 
to dine.” 

**Long calls are the result of mental 
paralysis,” said Jack. “I am always 
sorry for anyone who is as shy as Mr. 
Macpherson, but women like Aunt 
Julia never seem to see the risk they 
run in being pleasant to that sort of 
dear old thing. There are hundreds 
of elderly gentlemen roaming at large 
in London during Sunday afternoons 
who are a real source of danger to the 
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community. Of course if you must 
have men about the house at tea time 
you can smile upon them, otherwise far 
the safest rule is, ‘don’t be bright.’ ” 

‘*Clemmie came in before the evening 
was over,” said Jim. ‘‘The Bedfords 
are going to give a ball for her. She 
came in to arrange a dinner-party at 
Aunt Julia’s.” 

“She will probably persuade Mr. 
Beamish to lead the cotillion. Are 
we to go to the dance?” 

“‘We are to go, and in order that we 
may dance, ten young men are to meet 
us and be carefully shepherded to the 
house of Bedford in motor cars, and 
not allowed to dance with anyone but 
ourselves, in return for Aunt Julia’s 
excellent entrées. One must take a 
party nowadays, I suppose, but our dear 
aunt has quite old-fashioned notions 
about it being discourteous to take your 
own men to a friend’s house. She said 
it was only done at public balls. We 
heard a good deal more about the dif- 
ference in etiquette between now and 
even a few years ago.” 

‘Poor Aunt Julia!’’ said Jacquetta. 
“The only date she now allows herself 
is ‘a few years ago.’”’ 

“She has not removed the sugar 
basin yet,” said the elder sister. ‘‘ You 
know Mr. Macpherson always likes a 
cup of tea after dinner, and I saw it on 
the tray.” 

“She turns the date towards the tea- 
pot. But Bodnim must know.” 

Following the custom of their time, 
Julia Crawley’s godfathers and god- 
mothers in her baptism had provided 
her with a ‘‘decent basin,’”’ which had 
taken the form of a solid silver bowl. 
Ever since her childhood the bowl had 
been used as a sugar basin, and the date 
of Julia’s baptism was upon it. 

“Bodnim is very loyal about ‘my 
young lady,’’”’ Jack went on; ‘“‘in 
course of time he will probably steal 
the sugar basin and say a burglary has 
been committed, or he will tell his 
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mistress that the bowl has worn so 
thin that it must be packed away in the 
silver chest. The protective instinct is 
very highly developed in butlers.”’ 

“Sunday evening always makes me 
depressed. I think it is a trait I in- 
herit from Mamma, whose ideas of 
reverence and sadness are inseparable,” 
quoth Miss Darling. 

‘Depression in small doses is the 
fashion of the day,’’ said Jack, “and 
we rather enjoy it.’ 

“T don’t enjoy it a bit,” her sister 
said. “Jack, I am worried about 
Edgar. You should have stayed awake 
to hear what he had to say.” 

‘Listen to this woman!’’ said Jack, 
appealing to an imaginary audience; 
‘‘did not I hear her virtues extolled for 
fifteen pages of two paragraphs each, 
and not even an asterisk to disturb the 
interminable theme!” 

‘‘Why is gambling considered wrong 
by many people?” Jim went on 
vehemently; ‘‘everything one does is a 
gamble. You send your articles to a 
magazine and you don’t know who will 
read them, or you publish a book,and 
even the date of its publication may be 
lucky or the reverse. Don’t give me 
headings of articles in reply, Jack, and 
don’t tell me that gambling is wrong. 
because it means that one must gain by 
another’s losses. Would Edgar mind if 
I gave him up?” 

“You will have to try and persuade 
yourself that it is not right to marry a 
man you don’t love,” Jack replied; 
‘it is the only way out of it. Be- 
sides, Edgar would be a very poor 
match.” 

‘Honestly, I’m not thinking about 
that.” 

“I look upon marriage as a sort of 
Old Age Pension,” said Jack calmly, 
‘but then Iam notoriously commercial. 
I admit that view of it is not usually 
stated.” 

‘*You have never been in love,’ said 
Jim almost sharply. 
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“The long and peaceful night which I Jack to herself, as she went upstairs to 
promised myself will be disturbed,” said bed. She was very fond of her sister. 
(To be continued.) . 









Never was the sea in the Channel 
more blue than on the afternoon of 
March 24th when the Sussez left Folke- 
stone harbor for Dieppe. I felt in 
high spirits. My month’s leave had 
been just long enough to clear away 
all the feeling of staleness that had 
crept over me after twelve months’ 
work at the Hospital, and to give me an 
appetite for more. A year is a long 
time in War. Ina year the members of 
@ corps, a ship’s company, or the staff 
of a hospital, get to know one another 
very intimately, especially if; as in our 
case, the unit is somewhat isolated. 
In a year our Hospital had become a 
living thing, and our Head Surgeon 
a Chief who commanded that something 
that is more than loyalty and respect, 
yet which an Englishman hesitates to 
describe as devotion. So I was right 
glad to be going back to a life I loved, 
to a Chief I delighted to work with, to 
comrades proven in long months of 
alternating stress and monotony, and to 
a little group of friends. Then there 
was also the prospect of bearing a share 
in the terrific work of the expected 
spring offensive. The sea was blue and 
calm, the sun shone brightly: the 
English coast and the shipping in the 
harbor grew less and less distinct. 
Overhead a gallant little British diri- 
gible performed aerial evolutions, as 
though to suggest to us that Britain 
was on the watch in the skies as well 
as on the seas. We steamed out punc- 
tually at 1.30 to the rousing cheers of 
British troops soon to follow us to 
France. In less than an hour we had 
a reminder that the enemy also keeps 
his watch by sea. We passed thou- 
sands of floating bags of jettisoned 
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cargo—wool or forage. One that float- 
ed apart, quite close to us, bore the 
name ‘‘Essex’’ in black letters. A 
little group of passengers stood by the 
rail that divided the forecastle deck 
from the first-class promenade deck and 
discussed the matter. ‘‘A sinister re- 
minder of possibilities,” I said to my 
neighbor, a stout elderly man. A 
British officer who had braved worse 
dangers at Mudros laughed, and said 
they had probably been thrown over- 
board—this was not submarine weather. 
The Germans were afraid to show them- 
selves in calm seas; they preferred to 
work when the crests of the waves 
were cut off and there was a lather of 
foam to hide their periscopes. Present- 
ly they strolled aft. I was left nearly 
alone, watching a Belgian officer who 
had fetched his dog from the forecastle 
companion and was exercising it on the 
deck. Then he too disappeared. I 
turned to the sea again, and watched— 
for a periscope. It grew cold, and I 
was beginning to think of going back to 
my sheltered chair to roll myself up in 
my rug, when in a moment the whole 
earth and heaven seemed to explode in 
one head-splitting roar. In the thou- 
sandth part of a second my mind told 
me ‘‘Torpedo—forward—on my right 
—’’ and then the sensation of falling, 
with my limbs spread-eagled, through 
blind space. 

When I came to myself again I was 
groping amid a tangle of broken wires, 
with an agonizing pain in my back and 
the fiercest headache I have ever known. 
My hair was down and plastered to 
my chin with blood that seemed to be 
coming from my mouth. There was 
more blood on my coat sleeve. I was 
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conscious that I was bleeding freely in- 
ternally with every movement. My 
first definite thought was, ‘‘If only it is 
all a ghastly nightmare!” But I re- 
membered. My next thought was a 
passionately strong desire not to die by 
drowning—then. I crawled free of the 
wires that were coiled all about me and 
stood up. In one unsteady glance I 
took in a number of things. Near mea 
horrible piece of something, and a dead 
woman. (Afterwards I wondered why 
I was so sure she was dead and never 
stooped to make sure.) Below me, on 
the quarter-deck and second-class prome- 
nade deck, numbers of people moving 
to and fro, many with lifebelts on. I 
never heard a sound from them, but it 
did not strike me as odd then. Now I 
know I was deafened. So I had been 
blown up on to the top deck, to the other 
end of the ship. I swayed to and fro, 
and looked for a stairway, but could 
find none, and began to be aware that 
I had only a few moments of conscious- 
ness left me. Something must be done 
if I was not to drown. I forced my will 
to concentrate on it, and came to the 
side, where I found three men looking 
down on a lowered boat. I also saw a 
lifebelt on the ground. I picked it up, 
and not having the strength to put it on, 
I tried to ask the men to tie it for me. 
Then I found I could not speak. So 
I held it up, and one, an American, 
understood, and hastily tied it. Then I 
saw one of them catch hold of a loose 
davit rope and swarm down it to the 
boat. There was my one chance, I 
decided. My arms were all right, but 
would my legs work? I took hold, and 
made a mighty effort to cross my knees 
round the rope: I succeeded. Then I 
slid down till I was just above the water. 
I waited till the roll of the ship brought 
me near enough to the boat to catch, 
with my right hand, another rope that 
I saw hanging plumb above it, while I 
hung on with my left. It came within 
reach: I caught it, let go with my left, 
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and lowered myself into the boat. 
Then I wanted to sink down in her 
bottom and forget everything, but I 
dared not, for men were pouring into 
her. I saw a man’s knee hooked over 
the side of the boat where I sat. I 
could not see his body, but it was in the 
water, between us and the side of the 
Sussex. As in a dream I held on to 
his knee with my left hand with all the 
grip I had left, and with my right 
held on to the seat on which I sat. I 
could do nothing to help him in, but on 
the other hand, so long as I remained 
conscious, his knee-hold should not be 
allowed to slip. No one took any 
notice of either of us. Gradually I 
began to hear again. The men in the 
boat were shouting that there was no 
more room, that the boat was full. One 
last man tumbled in and then the 
people in the boat pushed away, and 
men on the Sussex helped. Others 
continually threw gratings and planks 
overboard. 

Our boat was dangerously over-crowd- 
ed. Already she was half swamped. 
I wondered when she would up- 
set. A man on either side seized grat- 
ings and towed them alongside. One 
made a herculean effort and pulled the 
man whose knee I had been holding into 
our boat, and nearly upset her. No 
one said a word. He was an elderly 
man, and his fat face was white and 
piteous. His hands never ceased 
trembling. He had had a terrible 
fright. Some one suggested getting out 
the oars, and others said it was impos- 
sible, as they were underneath us all. 
However, it was managed, and several 
men stood up and changed places. 
Again we nearly upset. I joined with 
the others in commanding these wild 
folk to sit still. Three oars were pro- 
duced. One was given to a young and 
sickly-looking Frenchman opposite to 
me. He did not know how to use it. 
Everyone shouted to get away from the 
steamer. The water had now reached 
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my knees, and I began to notice how 
cold it was. I saw three other women 
in the boat. They sat together, white 
and silent, in the stern, nor ever moved. 
They were French women. Some one 
noticed that the water was increasing, 
and there was a wild hullabaloo of 
alarm. A Belgian—the man who had 
pulled into the boat the man whose 
knee I held—ealled for hats with which 
to bale, setting the example with his 
own. But we were so tightly packed 
that no one could get at the water, 
whereupon the Belgian climbed over- 
board on to one of the gratings I have 
already mentioned, and a young Belgian 
soldier followed his example on the 
other side. They held on to our gun- 
wale with their fingers. 

Sometimes the people in the boat 
baled furiously, sometimes they stopped 
and stared stupidly about them. Some 
shouted to ‘‘Ramez! Ramez!’’ Others 
equally excited yelled ‘‘Mais non! 
Videz l’eau! Videz l’eau!’? I apolo- 
gized to my immediate neighbors for 
that I had no hat to lend, and for that 
I was too hurt to stoop, but I put my 
hands on the erring oar the young 
Frenchman was feebly moving across 
my knees, and did my best to guide his 
efforts. As often as not he put it flat 
on the water, and sometimes he merely 
desisted altogether, and gazed vacantly 
infront ofhim. The Belgian asked for a 
handkerchief, and groping in the water 
at the bottom of the boat, found a hole 
and caulked it as best he could. There- 
after the balers kept the water from in- 
creasing, but did little to reduce it. 

Looking around I saw our steamer 
riding quite happily on the water with 
her bows clean gone. Afterwards I 
learned that the torpedo had cut off her 
forepart, to within an inch or two of 
where I had been standing, and that it 
had sunk. I saw another full boat being 
rowed away from the ship, and an over- 
turned one with two people sitting on 
her keel. I saw a man seated on a 







grating. All were convinced that help 
would be forthcoming speedily. And 
still the Sussex floated. Four times I 
remurked—by way of a ballon d’essai— 
that it seemed as if.she were not going 
to sink, and always there was an out- 
ery to row, and get away from her. 
The Belgian and the Belgian soldier 
evidently thought as I did. They pro- 
posed that we should return before we 
were swamped ourselves. Once again a 
hysterical outburst. One man jumped 
to his feet and shrieked, and asked us 
if it were to hell that we intended re- 
turning? I began to be afraid that he 
and those who thought as he did would 
throw us others into the’ sea, but com- 
mon-sense told me that to remain all 
night in that overcrowded half-swamped 
boat would be to court death. 

We saw at last that the other boat 
was returning. This was our chance. 
Example is a wonderful thing in dealing 
with mob hysteria. Tentatively the two 
Belgians and I proposed that we should 
go as close to the steamer as prudence 
permitted, and ask the Captain if she 
were going to sink. If his answer were 
favorable, those who desired should go 
on board, and any who liked could go 
off again in the boat. If his answer 
were unfavorable, we would stand off 
again. The maniac still shrieked his 
protests, but the rest of the boat was 
with us. But no one seemed to know 
how to turn the boat. As soon as we 
told one to backwater, the other two 
did likewise. It seemed hopeless. Fi- 
nally, we let the other two oars pull, and 
I myself tried to induce my vis-d-vis 
to ‘“‘ramez au sens contraire,’’ which 
was the nearest approach I could get to 
‘*backwater”’ in French! He was too 
dazed to understand, so I simply set my 
teeth and pulled against him, and in 
about fifteen minutes the boat gradually 
came round in a wide circle. How I 
longed to be whole again so that I 
eould take his oar right away and cox 
that mad boat! With my injured back 
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and inside I could only just compass 
what I did. The pain kept me from 
collapsing, and the exertion from freez- 
ing. Even now a mutinous mood came 
over the boat every few moments, and 
they wavered and prepared to flee the 
ship again. It was like a political 
meeting. The boat followed the wishes 
of those who shouted loudest. So we 
who wished to return shouted monot- 
onously, ‘‘Retournez au_ bAteau.”’ 
When the oars ceased dipping, I called 
out as encouragingly as I could—sub- 
consciously following, I believe, the 
example of newspaper sergeants I had 
read of in French accounts of battles, 
—‘‘Courage, mes amis! Ramez! Ra- 
mez! Courage, mes enfants!” No 
one thought it odd. The dazed ears 
heard, and the nerveless arms worked 
again. Finally, the Belgian dragged 
me aside that some one might have 
another tussle with the rising water. 
It looked as though we were to be 
swamped, after all, within ten yards of 
the Sussex’s gaping bows, for our 
crew, in their excitement, had forgotten 
to bale for some minutes. As we 
floated in under her sides I made a final 
appeal, which a young Belgian put into 
more forcible French, for everybody 
to keep calm and not upset the boat at 
the last. 

The women now spoke for the first 
time—and it was to appeal to the ex- 
cited boat’s load to let me be taken off 
first, since I was injured. I found I 
could not stand, so sat in the middle of 
the seat trying to trim the boat while 
the men scrambled out. I was left 
alone at last; and the water that came 
over the gunwale poured over my legs 
to my waist, some of it soaking through 
my thick great-coat and chilling me to 
the bone. The boat was floating away. 
Some one shouted to me to get up. 
I got on to my hands and knees on the 
seat and tried to crawl along the side, 
but the change of position nearly caused 
me to faint with pain. Then the Bel- 
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gian managed to get hold of the boat 
and hold her, and some sailors leaned 
out of the hatchway in the Sussez’s 
side and grasped me by the arms and 
pulled me up and in as though I had 
been a sack. There were many far 
worse hurt than I, and they left me 
propped against a wall. The Belgian 
again came to the rescue, and half 
dragged me to the top of the second 
saloon stairway. I got down by lever- 
ing myself on my hands on the rails, 
while he supported me under the arms. 
Once in the saloon, he and the young 
Belgian soldier took off my loosely 
fixed hfebelt and laid me on a couch. 
One forced a glass of whisky down my 
throat, which burned and gave me back 
renewed consciousness, while the other 
ran for brandy. I was terribly cold, 
and the good Belgian took off my boots 
and puttees and stockings and chafed 
my feet till one was warm. The other 
had no sensation for over twelve hours, 
and five days later, when it was radio- 
graphed, proved to be sprained and 
fractured. He placed a pillow over 
them then, and proceeded to chafe my 
hands, first taking off my draggled fur 
gloves which I still wore. He sat and 
held my hands for at least a quarter of 
an hour till they were warm. Then he 
disappeared to help ‘‘the other women.’’ 
Meanwhile the young Belgian soldier 
came and gave me a glass of brandy, 
giving me no choice, but insisting on 
my drinking it, and spilling a good deal 
on my bloody chin and coat collar in his 
zeal. Soon I felt quite warm again. 
Presently the electric lights were 
turned up, to my great astonishment. 
The Belgian surprised me still fur- 
ther by taking away my boots and 
stockings ‘‘to dry before the kitchen 
fire.’ I did not yet realize what we 
owed to the strong watertight bulk- 
heads of that well-constructed little 
vessel (built, I learn, by a man who has 
done more than almost any other for 
our Hospital, even to the willing sac- 
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rifice of his daughter. Her health was 
ruined by the hardships and exposure in 
those first few weeks of December 1914, 
when our pioneers found a long unin- 
habited building and were faced with 
the unexpected task of lighting, heating, 
and draining it, in addition to cleaning 
and fitting it up). 

After that, long hours of waiting. A 
woman shrieked incessantly up on deck. 
A man with a wounded head came and 
sat patiently in a corner. A girl, com- 
plaining of a pain in her chest, came 
down the stairs and lay down on a cor- 
ner couch. She never moved nor 
spoke again. By midnight she was 
dead. None of us guessed, none of us 
knew. She died bravely and silently, 
quite alone. Another woman showed 
signs of approaching hysteria. A young 
Belgian officer, who had been attend- 
ing her, suddenly ceased his gallantry, 
and standing sternly before her, said 
brusquely, ‘‘ After all, if the very worst 
comes, you can only die. What is it to 
die?’”’” The words acted on her like a 
douche of cold water. She became her- 
self again and never murmured. We 
others, perhaps, benefited too. It is 
nerve-wracking work lying helpless in a 
damaged vessel, wondering whether the 
rescue ship or another enemy submarine 
will appear first on the scene. And 
no ship came. At intervals the Belgian 
boy soldiers came down to reassure us: 
“The wireless had been repaired. 
Forty vessels were searching for us. 
There was a light to starboard. We 
were drifting towards Boulogne. The 
‘Phares’ of the coast were in sight.’ 
But no ship came. The light to star- 
board faded. Another appeared, and 
faded too. Then we heard the regular 
boom of a cannon or a rocket. We all 
knew that something must have blocked 
our wireless, but no one said so. The 
Belgian came down to sleep, fixing his 
lifebelt first. With him came a good 
French-woman, who was very kind to 
me and washed the blood from my face 


and rinsed out my bleeding mouth. 
She was very hungry, and all I could do 
to help her was to hold her jewels while 
she went on deck to search for her hand 
baggage, and, later, to give her some 
soaked food out of my pocket. There 
was no food left anywhere. She said 
some brave words, too, about death 
coming to all, only coming once, and 
being soon over. How much one per- 
son’s courage can help others at such a 
time! Then she tied on a lifebelt and 
went to sleep beside me. The ship 
was rolling now, and the seas slapped 
noisily against her somewhere, jarring 
her all through her frame. But the 
Captain had said she would not sink 
for eighteen hours, and we all believed 
his word implicitly. Still, it was an 
ugly noise, and seemed to betoken her 
helplessness. 

And then at last the news of rescue! 
A French fishing-boat was coming! 
‘“Women and children first,’ the young 
Belgians cried. My Belgian succorer 
roused himself and fetched my stockings 
and boots. My right boot would not 
goon. My puttees he could not man- 
age, and so he tied them round me. 
He was always cool and practical and 
matter-of-fact, ‘‘I have been in the 
Belgian Congo,” he explained, ‘‘and in 
shipwrecks before. I know what to do, 
and I am not alarmed. You can trust 
entirely to me.” And I did. There 
was a great bump as the fishing-boat 
came along-side, and a rush upstairs. 
Once more I was left alone, for my 
Belgian friend had gone up to see about 
getting me helped on board. He came 
back to say that the crush was so great 
that he would wait till it was over and 
then take me. It seemed a long time, 
but he came back at last, only to find he 
could not lift me. Then he went away 
calling for an “‘homme de bonne volonté” 
to help. A young Chinese responded, 
and together they staggered up the 
heaving stairway with me. When they 
reached the ship’s rail it was to hear that 
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the boat had gone! A British torpedo- 
boat was coming, we were told, and so 
the fisherman had gone off with as many 
as she could safely carry to Boulogne. 
With her went my hope of reaching my 
own hospital in France. I was sure 
the destroyer would take her load to 
England. 

Once more I was on the point of 
collapse, and very seasick to boot. 
The Belgian supported me as if I had 


been a little child, and I tried to con- 


vince myself that I was not in dreadful 
pain. Perhaps half an hour passed, 
and then the destroyer came. This 
time one of the French sailors helped 
him to carry me, and I was placed on 
my back, across the ship’s rail, and when 
the roll brought her near enough to the 
destroyer, British sailors grasped my 
arms and pulled me over. For one 
sickening second my legs dangled be- 
tween the two ships, but the sailors 
hauled me in just before the impact 
came. They carried me to the chart- 
house and laid me on the couch, and 
before long the Belgian joined me, and, 
utterly exhausted, lay down on the 
floor. From that moment I felt en- 
tirely safe. We English are brought up 
to feel complete confidence in the 
British Navy, much as they teach us to 
trust in Providence. And the Navy 
deserves our confidence. 

It took a long time to transfer all the 
remaining passengers of the Sussex to 
H.M.S. , for the sea was becoming 
restless, and the two ships hammered 
and thumped at each other’s sides to 
such purpose that the rescuing de- 
stroyer had to go into dock forrepairs 
when her labors were over and she had 
landed us all safely. The injured were 
at once attended to, and I had not been 
more than half an hour on board before 
the surgeon came to visit me. Having 
sent the Belgian below, he did all he 
could for me, and then, assured that I 
was by no means in extremis, he hurried 
back to attend to three others who were. 
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The mate of the destroyer came and 
made me comfortable and sent me tea, 
and a young gunner to keep me from 
falling off the couch when we should 
move, and reappeared at intervals to 
see how I was getting on. He gave me 
chocolate, which I ate quite greedily, 
having had nothing for over twelve 
hours. Unfortunately, as soon as the 
destroyer began its homeward race, I 
was very seasick. How these little 
ships of ours can move! Had I guessed 
then, as report now has it, that a sub- 
marine fired two torpedoes at us on our 
way back to England, I should have 
felt more kindly towards the prodigious 
speed of our rescuer. As it was, I 
took pride in, but got little comfort out 
of it. 

Somewhere near 4 a.m. the kind mate 
came to tell me we were coming in to——. 
The young sailor had already gone 
to his station. Thoughtful always, the 
mate wrote out a telegram to send to 
my home, which should reassure my 
people before ever they read the morn- 
ing’s news. (But War is War, and that 
telegram, so censored that.it appeared to 
come from me in France, did not reach 
my home till late that evening!) 

I was carried by sailors out on to the 
deck and placed on a stretcher, and 
then a R.A.M.C. surgeon with order- 
lies took charge of me and carried me 
aboard the hospital ship ——, a sister 
boat to the Susser, where, with one 
other Italian woman, whose legs were 
broken*and her skull fractured, and 
eleven men, I was put to bed in an 
empty ward. Several surgeons, the 
matron, and three military Nursing 
Sisters attended to us, and by 6 a.M. we 
had had our wounds and hurts dressed 
and been made as comfortable as our 
condition would allow. The dying 
woman and a dying man had been taken 
almost at once to the little civil hospital 
in the town, where they died later. 

The tenderness and goodness of those 
Army Sisters was wonderful. I have 
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worked for a year in a hospital and I 
have learned to know nurses for human 
beings,—cheerful, hard-working, con- 
scientious, unselfish to the last degree 
where their patients are concerned; 
but here I actually fell in with that ideal 
of an Army Nurse which many a chival- 
rous man has built up in his mind 
round stories of Florence Nightingale 
and imaginations of his own. I really 
met her—I was not dreaming. I was 
in very great pain, and suffering phys- 
ically more than I have ever suffered 
in my life, but my memory of those 
long hours between dark and daylight is 
one not of personal misery, but of the 
beautiful tenderness of those Nursing 
Sisters. This may bring comfort to 
many whose menfolk travel homewards 
in hospital ships. 

At midday we were moved—the men 
to a Military Hospital, and I to the 
small overworked civil hospital. Fol- 
lowed days and nights of great pain 
and misery, till on the fourth day I 
was fetched away in a motor ambulance 
and brought to one of London’s great 
hospitals in an ambulance train. Here 
again I met a kind Nursing Sister, and 
was touched deeply by the gentleness 
of the R.A.M.C. orderlies, as I had 
been on the hospital ship. I had felt 
so alone since the sailors and my good 
Belgian succorer had come to say 
good-bye to me on the Saturday morn- 
ing, and later the surgeons of the de- 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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stroyer and the hospital ship, and those 
kind Nursing Sisters—so that it felt 
like being back among ‘‘ours”’ again, 
when the Ambulance Train Sister and 
her military orderlies took charge of 
me. At the station I was unloaded by 
men of the City of London Transport 
Column—Volunteer Red Cross men 
from the city—and placed in an am- 
bulance whose owner-driver has been 
doing this work since the war began. 
It was a long, long drive, and never 
have I been in an ambulance more 
carefully driven. A good Red Cross 
lady accompanied me and took charge 
of my bundles and my coat, and did not 
lose sight of me till I was in charge of 
the nurses at the —— Hospital,where I 
am now. There is little more to tell. I 
was overhauled that same afternoon by 
a surgeon, and radiographed—and hurt 
though I was, I was already professional 
enough to take a keen interest in the 
beautiful apparatus in the X-Ray room, 
but amateur enough to realize with a 
thrill of pride that our radiographs, 
though our installation is small and 
comparatively cheap, are as good as 
any I saw on the show frames that day. 
One up for the old Hospital in France! 
The Huns had smashed my foot, broken 
one of the lumbar processes of my 
spine, strained back and thigh muscles, 
and bruised me internally. Worse— 
they had placed me hors de combat for 


nearly three months! 
Ski. 





The hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Charlotte Bronté struck, we 
believe, with peculiar force upon the 
minds of a very large number of people. 
Of those hundred years she lived but 
thirty-nine, and it is strange to reflect 
what a different image we might have 
of her if her life had been a long one. 
She might have become, like other 
writers who were her contemporaries, a 
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figure familiarly met with in London 
and elsewhere, the subject of anecdotes 
and pictures innumerable, removed 
from us Well within the memory of the 
middle-aged, in all thesplendor of estab- 
lished fame. But it is not so. When 
we think of her we have to imagine 
some one who had no lot in our modern 
world; we have to cast our minds back 
to the fifties of the last century, to a 
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remote parsonage upon the wild York- 
shire moors. Very few now are those 
who saw her and spoke to her; and her 
posthumous reputation has not been 
prolonged by any circle of friends whose 
memories so often keep alive for a new 
generation the most vivid and most 
perishable characteristics of a dead man. 

Nevertheless, when her name is men- 
tioned there starts up before our eyes a 
picture of Charlotte Bronté, which is as 
definite as that of a living person, and 
one may venture to say that to place 
her name at the head of a page will 
cause a more genuine interest than 
almost any other inscription that might 
be placed there. What new thing, one 
‘may well ask, is to be said of so strange 
and famous a being? How can we add 
anything about her life or her work 
which is not already part of the con- 
sciousness of the educated man and 
woman of today? We have seen 


Haworth, either in fact or in picture; 
long ago Mrs. Gaskell stamped our 


minds with an ineffaceable impression; 
and the devotion of later students has 
swept together every trifle that may 
render back the echoes of that short 
and circumscribed life. 

But there is one peculiarity which 
real works of art possess in common. 
At each fresh reading one notices some 
change in them, as if the sap of life 
ran in their leaves, and with skies and 
plants they had the power to alter their 
shape and color from season to season. 
To write down one’s impressions of 
Hamlet as one reads it year after year, 
would be virtually to record one’s own 
autobiography, for as we know more of 
life, so Shakespeare comments upon 
what we know. In their degree, the 
novels of Charlotte Bronté must be 
placed within the same class of living 
and changing creations, which, so far 
as we can guess, will serve a generation 
yet unborn with a glass in which to 
me:sure its varying stature. In their 
tur. they wili say how she has changed 
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to them, and what she has given them. 
If we collect a few of our impressions 
today, it is not with any hope of assign- 
ing her to her final position, or of draw- 
ing her portrait afresh; we offer merely 
our little hoard of observations, which 
other readers may like to set, for a mo- 
ment, beside their own. 

So many novels once held great have 
gone out of fashion, or are pronounced 
unreadable, that we may justly feel a 
little anxiety when the time comes to 
make trial of “Jane Eyre” and the 
rest. We have suggested that a book, 
in order to live, must have the power' of 
changing as we change, and we have to 
ask ourselves whether it is possible that 
Charlotte Bronté, can have kept pace 
with us. Shall we not go back to her 
world of the fifties and find that it is a 
place only to be visited by the learned, 
only to be preserved for the curious? 
A novelist, we reflect, is bound to build 
up his structure with much very perish- 
able material, which begins by lending it 
reality, and ends by cumbering its form. 
The mid-Victorian world, moreover, is 
the last that we of the present moment 
wish to see resuscitated. One opens 
“Jane Eyre’ with all these half-con- 
scious premonitions and excuses, and in 
ten minutes one finds the whole of 
them dispersed and the light shining and 
the wind blowing upon a wild and brac- 
ing prospect. 

Folds of scarlet drapery shut in 
my view to the right hand; to the left 
were the clear panes of glass, pro- 
tecting, but not separating, me from 
the drear November day. At inter- 
vals while turning over the leaves of 
my book, I studied the aspects of that 
winter afternoon. Afar, it offered a 
pale blank of mist and cloud; near, a 
scene of wet lawn and storm-beat 
shrub, with ceaseless rain sweeping 
away wildly before a long and lamen- 
table blast. 


As a room full of people makes one 
who enters suddenly conscious of 
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heightened existence, so the opening 
passages of this book make us glow and 
shiver as though we stood out in the 
storm and saw the rain drive across the 
moor. There is nothing here that 
seems more perishable than the moor 
itself, or more subject to the sway of 
fashion than the ‘‘long and lamentable 
blast.” Nor is this exhilaration short- 
lived; it rushes us through the entire 
volume and scarcely gives us time to ask 
what is happening to us, nor in the end 
are we able to make out a very clear 
account of our adventures. We may 
reflect that this is exactly the opposite 
of our experience with certain other 
books justly numbered among the 
great. When we have finished ‘‘The 
Idiot,” or ‘‘Jude, the Obscure,” and 
even in the course of reading them, the 
plethoric state of mind which they 
induce is to be traced in a head resting 
on the hands, and oblivious eyes fixed 
upon the fire. We brood and ponder 
and drift away from the text in trains of 
thought which build up round the 
characters an atmosphere of question 
and suggestion in which they move, but 
of which they are unconscious. But it 
is not possible, when you are reading 
Charlotte Bronté, to lift your eyes from 
the page. She has you by the hand and 
forces you along her road, seeing the 
things she sees and as she sees them. 
She is never absent for a moment, nor 
does she attempt to conceal herself or 
to disguise her voice. At the con- 
clusion of ‘“‘Jane Eyre’’ we do not feel 


so much that we have read a book, as | 


that we have parted from a most 
singular and eloquent woman, met by 
chance upon a Yorkshire hillside, who 
has gone with us for a time and told us 


' the whole of her life history. So 


strong is the impression that if we are 


_ disturbed while we are reading the dis- 


turbance seems to take place in the 
novel and not in the room. 

There are two reasons for this 
astonishing closeness and sense of per- 





sonality—that she is herself the heroine | 
of her own novels, and (if we may 
divide people into those who think 
and those who feel) that she is pri- | 
marily the recorder of feelings and not of 
thoughts. Her characters are linked Y 
together by their passions as by a train 
of gunpowder. One of these small, 
pale, voleanic women, be she Jane 
Eyre or Lucy Snowe, has but to come 
upon the scene, and wherever she looks 
there start up round her characters of 
extreme individuality and intensity 
who are branded forever with the 
features she discerns in them. There 
are novelists, like Tolstoy and Jane 
Austen, who persuade us that their 
characters live and are complex by 
means of their effect upon many dif- 
ferent people, who mirror them in the 
round. They move hither and thither 
whether their creator watches them or 
not. But we cannot imagine Roches- 
ter when he is apart from Jane Eyre, or 
rather we can only see him in different 
situations as she would have seen him 
in them, and to be always in love and 
always a governess is to go through the 
world with blinkers on one’s eyes. 
These are serious limitations, per- 
haps, and it may be true that they 
give her work a look of crudeness and 
violence beside that of more impersonal 
and more experienced artists. At the 
same time it is by reason of this mar- 
velous gift of vision that she takes her 
place with the greatest novelists we 
have. No writer, that is to say, sur- 
passes her in the power of making what 
she describes immediately visible to us. 
She seems to sit down to write from com- 
pulsion. The scenes in her mind are 
painted so boldly and in such strong 
colors that her hand (so we feel) drives 
rapidly across the paper, and trembles 
with the intensity of her thought. It is 
not surprising to hear that she did not 
enjoy writing her books, and yet that 
writing was the only occupation that 
could lift her up when the burden of 
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sorrow and shame which life laid on her 
weighted her to the ground. Every 
one of her books seems to be a superb 
gesture of defiance, bidding her tortur- 
ers depart and leave her Queen of a 
splendid island of imagination. Like 
some hard-pressed captain, she sum- 
moned her powers together and proudly 
annihilated the enemy. 

But although much has been said of 
her habit of describing actual people, 
and introducing scenes which had hap- 
pened to her, the vividness of the result 
is not so easy to analyze. She had both 
an abnormal sensibility which made 
every figure and incident strike its 
pattern upon her mind, and also an 
extraordinary tenacity and toughness of 
purpose which drove her to test and 
investigate these impressions to the 
last ounce of them. ‘‘I could never,” 
she writes, ‘‘rest in communication 
with strong discreet and refined minds, 
whether male or female, till I had passed 
the outworks of conventional reserve 
and crossed the threshold of confidence 
and won a place by their hearts’ very 
hearthstone.”’ It is by the ‘‘heart’s 
very hearthstone”’ that she begins her 
writing, with the light of it glowing on 
her page. Indeed, her production, 
whatever its faults, always seems to 
issue from a deep place where the fire is 
eternal. The peculiar virtues of her 
style, its character, its speed, its color 
and strength, seem all of her own forg- 
ing and to owe nothing to literary 
instruction or to the reading of many 
books. The smoothness of the pro- 
fessional writer, his ability to stuff out 
and sway his language as he chooses, 
was never learned by her. She remains 
always unsophisticated, but with a 
power through sheer force of meaning of 
creating the word she needs and winging 
her way with a rhythm of her own. 
This mastery over language grew as she 
gained maturity as an artist; and in 
‘Villette’? the last and greatest of her 
works, she is mistress not only of a 
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strong and individual style, but of a 


‘style that is both variable and splendid. 


We are made to remember, too, her 
long toil with brush and pencil, for she 
has a strange gift, rare in a writer, of 
rendering the quality of color and of 
texture in words, and thus investing 
many of her scenes with a curious 
brilliance and solidity. 


Yet it was merely a very pretty 
drawing room, and within it a boudoir, 
both spread with white carpets, on 
which seemed laid brilliant garlands 
of flowers; both ceiled with snowy 
moulding of white grapes and vine 
leaves, beneath which glowed in rich 
contrast crimson couches and otto- 
mans; while the ornaments on the pale 
Parian mantelpiece were of sparkling 
Bohemia glass, ruby red; and between 
the windows large mirrors repeated the 
general blending of snow and fire. 


We not only see that, we can almost 
touch it. She never heaps her colors, 
but lays a blue or a purple or her 
favorite crimson so rightly on the page 
that they paint the sentence as with 
actual pigment. Naturally, therefore, 
we should expect to find her a great 
landscape painter, a great lover of the 
air and the sky and all the pageant that 
lies between earth and heaven; nor may 
a student of hers tell whether he cares 
more for her people or for the keen air 
and the scent of the moor and the 
‘*plumes of the storm”’ which surround 
them with such light and atmosphere, 
and such overwhelming poetry. Her 
descriptions, too, are not separate 
visions, as they tend to be so often with 
writers of less powerful gift, but work 
themselves into the heart of the book. . 


It was a mile from Thornfield, in a 
lane noted for wild roses in summer, 
for nuts and blackberries in autumn, 
and even now possessing a few coral 
treasures in hips and haws, but whose 
best winter delight lay in its utter 
solitude and leafless repose. If a 
breath of air stirred, it made no sound 
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here; for there was not a holly, not an 
evergreen to rustle, and the stripped 
hawthorn and hazel bushes were as 
still as the white worn stones which 
causewayed the middle of the path. 
Far and wide on each side there were 
only fields where no cattle now browsed, 
and the little brown birds which stirred 
occasionally looked like single russet 
leaves that had forgotten to drop. 


How beautifully that spreads the mood 
of the moment over the face of the 


land! 
But these are the details of a great 
literary gift. We go back to her books, 


| and sometimes this quality strikes us 
| and sometimes that. 


But all the while 
we are conscious of something that is 
greater than one gift or another and is 
perhaps the quality that attaches us to 
books as to people—the quality, that is, 
The Times. 
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of the writer’s mind and personality. 
With their limitations and their great 
beauty these are stamped upon every 
page that Charlotte Bronté wrote. We 
do not need to know her story, or to 
have climbed the steep hill and gazed 
upon the stone house among the graves 
to feel her tremendous honesty and 
courage, and to know that she loved 
liberty and independence and _ the 
splendor of wild country, and men and 
women who are above all things pas- 
sionate and true-minded. These are 
part of her as her imagination and 
genius are part of her; and they add to 
our admiration of her as a writer some 
peculiar warmth of feeling which makes 
us desire, when there is any question of 
doing her honor, to rise and salute her 
not only as a writer of genius, but as a 
very noble human being. 











. . the enemy temporarily gained 
a footing in a portion of our trench, but 
in our counter-atiack we retook this and a 
part of enemy irench beyond.’’—Extract 
from Official Dispatch. 

A wet night, a greasy road, and a side- 
slipping motor-bike provided the means 
of an introduction between Second 
Lieutenant Courtenay of the 1st Foot- 
sloggers and Sergeant Willard K. Raw- 
bon of the Mechanical Transport branch 
of the A.S.C. The Mechanical Trans- 
port as a rule extend a bland con- 
tempt to motor-cycles running on the 
road, ignoring all their frantic toots of 
entreaty for room to pass, and leaving 
them to scrape as best they may along 
the narrow margin between a deep and 
muddy ditch and the undeviating 
wheels of a Juggernaut Mechanical 
Transport lorry. But a broken-down 
motor-cycle meets with a very dif- 
ferent reception. It invariably excites 
some feeling compounded apparently 
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of compassion and professional interest 
to the cycle, and an unlimited hos- 
pitality to the stranded cyclist. This 
being well known to Second Lieutenant 
Courtenay, he, after collecting himself, 
his cycle, and his scattered wits from 
the ditch, and conscientiously cursing 
the road, the dark, and the wet, duly 
turned to bless the luck that had brought 
about an accident right at the door-step 
of a section of the Motor Transport. 
There were about ten massive lorries 
drawn up close to the side of the road 
under the poplars, and Courtenay 
made a direct line for one from which a 
chink of light showed under the tar- 
paulin and sounds of revelry issued from 
a melodeon and a rasping file. Cour- 
tenay pulled aside the flap, poked his 
head in and found himself blinking in 
the bright glare of an acetylene lamp 
suspended in the middle of a Mechani- 
cal Transport traveling workshop. The 
walls—tarpaulin over a wooden frame 
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—were closely packed with an array of 
tools, and the floor was still more closely 
packed with a work bench, vise and 
lathe, spare motor parts, boxes, and 
half a dozen men. The men were 
reading newspapers and magazines; 
one was manipulating the melodeon, and 
another at the vise was busy with the 
file. The various occupations ceased 
abruptly as Courtenay poked his head in 
and explained briefly who he was and 
what his troubles were. 

“Thought you might be able to do 
something for me,” he concluded, and 
before he had finished speaking the 
man at the vise had laid down his file 
and was reaching down a mackintosh 
from its hook. Courtenay noticed a 
sergeant’s stripes on his sleeve, and a 
thick and most unsoldierly crop of hair 
on his head plastered back from the 
brow. 

“Why sure,’”’ the sergeant said. ‘‘If 
she’s anyways fixable, you reckon her 
as fixed. Whereabouts is she ditched?” 

Ten minutes later Courtenay was 
listening disconsolately to the list of 
damages discovered by the glare of an 
electric torch and the sergeant’s search- 
ing examination. 

“It'll take ’most a couple of hours to 
make any sort of a job,” said the ser- 
geant. ‘‘That bust up fork alone—but 
we'll put her to rights for you. Let’s 
yank ’er over to the shop.” 

Courtenay was a good deal put out 
by this announcement. 

“‘I suppose there’s no help for it,” 
he said resignedly, ‘‘but it’s dashed 
awkward. I’m due back at the billets 
now really, and another two or three 
hours late—whew!’’ 

“‘Carryin’ a message I s’pose,’’ said 
the sergeant, as together they seized 
the cycle and pushed it towards the 
repair lorry. 

“No,” said Courtenay, ‘‘I was over 
seeing another officer out this way.’’ He 
had an idea from the sergeant’s free 
and easy style of address that the 
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mackintosh, without any visible badges 
and with a very visible spattering of 
mud, had concealed the fact that he was 
an officer, and when he reached the 
light he casually opened his coat to 
show his belts and tunic. But the ser- 
geant made not the slightest difference 
in his manner. 

“‘Guess you’d better pull that wet 
coat right off,’ he said casually, ‘‘and 
set down while I get busy. You boys, 
pike out, hit it for the downy, an’ get 
any sleep you all can snatch. That 
break-down will be ambling along in 
about three hqurs an’ shoutin’ for quick 
repairs, so you'll have to hustle some. 
That three hours is about all the sleep 
comin’ to you tonight; so, beat it.” 

The damaged cycle was lifted into the 
lorry and propped up on its stand, and 
before the men had donned their 
mackintoshes and ‘‘beat it,’’ the ser- 
geant was busy dismembering the. 
damaged fork. Courtenay pulled off 
his wet coat and settled himself com- 
fortably on a box after offering his 
assistance and being assured it was not 
required. The sergeant conversed af- 
fably as he worked. 

At first he addressed Courtenay as 
“mister,” but suddenly—‘Say,” he 
remarked, ‘‘what ought I to be calling 
you? I never can remember just what 
those different stars-an’-stripes fixin’s 
mean.” 

“My name is Courtenay and I’m 
second lieutenant,’”’ said the other. 
He was a good deal surprised, for, 
naturally, a man does not usually reach 
the rank of sergeant without learning 
the meaning of the badges of rank on an 
officer’s sleeve. 

“My name’s Rawbon—Willard K. 
Rawbon,” said the sergeant easily. 
‘“So now we know where we are. Will 
you have a cigar, Loo-tenant?”’ he went 
on, slipping a case from his pocket and 
extending it. Courtenay noticed the 
solidly expensive get-up and the gold 
initials on the leather and was still 
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more puzzled. He reassured himself by 
another look at the sergeant’s stripes 
and the regulation soldier’s khaki 
jacket. ‘‘No thanks,” he said politely, 
and struggling with an inclination to 
laugh, ‘‘I’ll smoke a cigarette,” and 
took one from his own case and lighted 
it. He was a good deal interested and 
probed gently. 

‘“*You’re Canadian, I suppose?’’ he 
said. ‘‘But this isn’t Canadian Trans- 
port, is it?” 

“Not,” said the sergeant. ‘‘ Neither 
it nor me. No Canuck in mine, Loc- 
tenant. I’m good U-nited States.” 

“‘T see,’’ said Courtenay. ‘‘Just joined’ 
up to get a finger in the fighting?’ 

““Yes an’ no,” said the sergeant, 
going on with his work in a manner 
that showed plainly he was a thoroughly 
competent workman. “It was a mat- 
ter of business in the first place, a 
private business deal that 

“I beg your pardon,” said Courte- 
nay hastily, reddening to his ear-tips. 
‘*Please don’t think I meant to question 
you.’ I say, are you sure I can’t help 
with that? It’s too bad my sitting here 
watching you do all the work.”’ 

The sergeant straightened himself 
slowly from the bench and looked at 
Courtenay, a quizzical smile dawning on 
his thin lips. ‘‘Why now, Loo-tenant,”’ 
he said, ‘‘there’s no need to get het up 
none. I know you Britishers hate to be 
thought inquisitive—‘bad form’ ain’t 
it?—but I didn’t figure it thataway, not 
any. I’d forgot for a minute the dif- 
ference ’tween ” He broke off and 
looked down at his sleeve, nodding to the 
stripes and then to the lieutenant’s 
star. ‘‘An’ if you don’t mind I'll 
keep on forgetting it meantime. ’T'won’t 
hurt discipline, seeing nobody’s here 
anyway. Y’ see,’ he went on, stooping 
to his work again, ‘‘I’m not used to 
military manners an’ customs. A year 
ago if you’d told me I’d be a soldier, 
and in the British Army, I’d ha’ thought 
you clean loco.” 
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Courtenay laughed. ‘‘There’s a good 
many in the same British Army can say 
the same as you,” he said. - 

“‘T was in London when the flare-up 
came, an’ bein’ interested in business I 
didn’t ball up my intellect with politics 
an’ newspaper war talk. So a cable I 
had from the firm hit me wallop, an’ 
plumb dazed me. It said, ‘Try secure 
war contract. One hundred full-pow- 
ered available now. ‘Two hundred 
delivery within month.’ Then I be- 
gan to sit up an’ take notice. Y’ see, 
I’m in with a big firm of auto builders 
—mebbe you know ’em—Rawbon , 
an’ Spedding, the Rawbon bein’ my 
dad? No? Well anyhow I got the 
contract, got it so quick it made my 
head swim. Gee, that fellow in the 
War Office was buyin’ up autos like 
I’d buy pipe-lights. The hundred 
lorries was shipped over, an’ I saw 
’em safe through the specified tests 
an’ handed ’em over. Same with 
the next two hundred, an’ this”’— 
tapping his toe on the floor—‘‘is one of 
em right here.”’ : 

‘*T see how the lorry got here,’’ said 
Courtenay hugely interested, ‘‘but I 
don’t see how you’ve managed to be 
a-board. You and a suit of khaki anda 
sergeant’s stripes weren’t all in the 
contract, I suppose?”’ 

‘‘Nope,”’ said the sergeant, ‘‘not in 
the written one mebbe. But I took a 
fancy to seein’ how the engines made 
out under war conditions, an’ figured I 
might get some useful notes on it for the 
firm, so I fixed it to come right along.”’ 

‘‘But how?” asked Courtenay—‘‘if 
that’s not a secret.” 

‘‘Why, that guy in the testin’ sheds 
was plumb tickled when I told him my 
notion. He fixed it all, and me sud- 
denly discoverin’ I was mistook for a 
Canadian I just said ‘M-m-m’ when 
anybody asked me. I had to enlist 
though, to put the deal through, an’ 
after that there wasn’t trouble enough 
to clog the works of a lady’s watch. 
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But there was trouble enough at the 
other end. My dad fair riz up, an’ 
screeched cablegrams at me when I 
hinted at goin’ to the Front. He made 
out it was on the business side he was 
kickin’, with the attitude of the U-nited 
States toward the squabble thrown 
in as extra. Neutrals, he said, we was, 
benevolent neutrals, an’ he wasn’t 
goin’ to have a son 0’ his steppin’ out- 
side the ring-fence o’ the U-nited 
States Constitution, to say nothing of 
mebbe losin’ good business we’d been 
doin’ with the Hoggheimers, an’ 
Schmidt Brothers, an’ Fritz Schneck- 
luk, an’ a heap more buyers o’ his that 
would rear up an’ rip-snort an’ refuse to 
do another cent’s worth of dealing with 
a firm that was sellin’ ’em autos wi’ one 
hand an’ shootin’ holes in their brothers 
and cousins and Kaisers wi’ the other. 
I soothed the old man down by pointing 
out I was to go working these lorries, 
and the British Army don’t shoot 
Germans with motor-lorries; and I’d 
be able to keep him posted in any weak 
points, if, and as, and when they 
developed, so he could keep ahead o’ 
the crowd in improvements and hook- 
ing in more fat contracts; and lastly, 
that the Schmidt customer crowd 
didn’t need to know a thing about me 
being here unless he was dub enough to 
tell ’em. So I signed on to serve King 
George an’ his missus an’ kids for ever 
an’ ever, or duration of war, Amen, 
with a mental footnote, which last 
was the only part I mentioned in mail- 
ing my dad, that I was a Benevolent 
Neutral. An’ here I am.”’ 

“‘Good egg,’’ laughed Courtenay. 
““Hope you're liking the job.” 

“Waal, I'll admit I’m some dis- 
appointed, Loo-tenant,’’ drawled the 
sergeant. ‘‘Y’ see I did expect I’d 
have a look in at some of the fightin’. 
I’m no ragin’ blood-drinker an’ bone- 
buster by profession, up-bringing, or 
liking. But it does seem sorter poor 
play that a man should be plumb center 
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of the biggest war in history an’ never 
see a single solitary corpse. An’ that’s 
me. I been trailin’ around with this 
convoy for months, and never got near 
enough to a shell burst to tell it from a 
kid’s firework. It ain’t in the program 
of this trench warfare to have motor 
transport under fire, and the program is 
bein’ strictly attended to. It’s some 
sight, too, they tell me, when a good mix- 
up is goin’ on up front. I’ve got a 
camera here that I bought special, 
thinking it would be fun later on to 
show round my album in the States an’ 
point out this man being skewered on a 
bayonet an’ that one being disrupted 
by a bomb an’ the next lot charging a 
trench. But will you believe me, Loo- 
tenant, I haven’t as much as set eye or 
foot on the trenches. I did once take a 
run up on the captain’s ‘Douglas,’ 
thinking I’d just have a walk around 
an’ see the sights and get some snaps. 
But I might as well have tried to break 
into Heaven an’ steal the choir’s harps. 
I was turned back about ten ways I 
tried, and wound up by being arrested 
as a spy an’ darn near gettin’ shot. 
I got mad at last and I told some fellows, 
stuck all over with red tabs and cap- 
bands and armlets, that they could 
keep their old trenches, and I didn’t 
believe they were worth looking at 
anyway.” 

Courtenay was laughing again. ‘‘I 
fancy I see the faces of the staff,’”’ he 
choked. 

“Oh, they ante-d up all right later 
on,” admitted the sergeant, ‘‘when 
they’d discovered this column and 
roped in my captain to identify me. 
One old leather-face, ’specially—they 
told me after he was a General—was 
as nice as pie, an’ had me in an’ fed me 
a fresh meat and canned asparagus 
lunch and near chuckled himself into a 
choking fit when I told him about dad, 
an’ my being booked up as a Benevo- 
lent Neutral. He was so mighty 
pleasant that I told him I’d like to have 
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my dad make him a present of as 
dandy an auto as rolls in France. I > 
would have too, but he simply wouldn’t 
listen to me; told me he’d send it back 
freight paid if I did; and I had to believe 
him, though it seemed unnatural. But 
they wouldn’t let me go look at their 
blame trenches. I tried to get this 
General joker to pass me in, but he 
wouldn’t fall for it. ‘No, no,’ he 
gurgles and splutters. ‘A Benevolent 
Neutral in the trenches? Never do, 
never do. We'll have to put some new 
initials on the Mechanical Transport,’ 
he says, ‘“B.N.M.T. Benevolent 
Neutral! I must tell Dallas of the 
Transport that.’’ And he shoo-ed me 
off with that.’’ 

The sergeant had worked busily as he 
talked, and now as he commenced to 
replace the repaired fork he was thought- 
fully silent a moment. 

‘*T suppose there’s some dandy sna-aps 
up in those trenches, Loo-tenant?’’ he 
said at last. 

‘*Oh, well, I dunno,” said Courte- 
nay. ‘‘Sort of thing you see in the 
picture papers, of course.”’ 

‘Them!’ said the sergeant con- 
temptuously. ‘‘I could make better 
sna-aps posin’ some of the transport 
crowd in these emergency trenches dug 
twenty miles back from the front. I 
mean real pictures of the real thing— 
fellows knee-deep in mud, and a shell 
lobbing in, and such like—real dandy 
snaps. It makes my mouth water to 
think of ’em. But I suppose I'll go 
through this darn war and never see 
enough to let me hold up my head when 
I get back home, and they ask me 
what was the war really like and to tell 
’em about the trenches. I could have 
made out if I’d even seen those blame 
trenches and got some good snaps of 
’em.”’ 

Courtenay was moved to a rash com- 
passion and a still more rash promise. 

‘*Look here, sergeant,” he said. ‘I’m 
dashed if I don’t have a try to get you a 
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look at the trenches. We go in again in 
two days and it might be managed.” 

* * * * * * * 

Three days later Sergeant Rawbon, 
mounted on the motor-cycle which he 
had repaired and which had been sent 
over to him, found all his obstacles to 
the trenches melt and vanish before a 
couple of passes with which he was pro- 
vided—one readily granted by his cap- 
tain on hearing the reason for its re- 
quest, and one signed by Second 
Lieutenant Courtenay to pass the bearer 
Sergeant Rawbon, on his way to the 
headquarters of the 1st Footsloggers 
with motor-cycle belonging to that 
battalion. The last quarter mile of the 
run to the headquarters introduced 
Sergeant Rawbon to the sensation of 
being under fire, and, as he afterwards 
informed Courtenay, he did not find the 
sensation in any way pleasant. 

‘*Loo-tenant,”’ he said gravely, ‘‘I’ve 
had some of this under fire performance 
already, and I tell you I finds it no ways 
nice. Coming along that last bit of 
road I heard something whistling every 
now an’ then like the top note of a tin 
whistle, and something else goin’ whisk 
like a cane switched past your ear, and 
another lot saying smack like a whip- 
lash snapping. I was riding slow and 
careful, because that road ain’t exactly 
—well, it would take a lot of sand- 
papering to make it really smooth. But 
when I realized that those sounds spelt 
bullets with a capital B, I decided that 
road wasn’t as bad as I’d thought, and 
that anything up to thirty knots wasn’t 
outside its limits.” 

“Oh, you were all right,’’ said 
Courtenay carelessly, ‘“‘bullets can’t 
touch you there, except a few long- 
distance ones that fall in enfilade over 
the village. From the front they go 
over your head, or hit that parapet 
along the side of the road.” 

“‘Which is comforting, so far,’’ said 
the sergeant, ‘‘though, personally, I’ve 
just about as much objection to be hit 
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by a bullet that comes over a village as 
any other kind.” 

They were outside the remains of a 
house in the cellar of which was head- 
quarters, Courtenay having timed the 
sergeant to arrive at an hour when he, 
Courtenay,could arrange to be waiting 
at headquarters. 

‘‘Now we'll shove along down and 
round the trenches. Ispoke tothe O.C. 
and explained the situation—partly. He 
didn’t raise any trouble, so just follow 
me, and leave me to do any talking there 
is to do. You must keep your eyes 
open and ask any questions about 
things after. It would look a bit odd 
and raise remarks if the men saw me 
showing you round and doing the Cook’s 
Tour guide business. And if you’ve 
brought that camera, keep it out of 
sight till I give you the word. When 
we get along to my own company’s 
bit of trench, I’ll tell you, and you can 
take some snaps—when I’m not look- 
ing at you. Just tip the wink to any 
men about and they’ll be quite pleased 
to pose or anything you like.” 

‘‘Loo-tenant,” said Sergeant Raw- 
bon earnestly, ‘‘you’re doin’ this thing 
real handsome, and I won’t forget it. 
If ever you hit the U-nited States——”’ 

“‘Oh, that’s all right,”’ said Courte- 
nay, ‘‘come along now.”’ 

‘“‘When we find your bunch,” said 
Rawbon as they moved off, ‘‘if you could 
make some sort of excuse out loud, and 
fade from the scene a minute and leave 
me there with the men, I’ll sure get 
some of the dandiest snaps I’d wish. I 
reckon it’ll satisfy the crowd if I 
promise to send ’em copies. It will if 
they’re anything like my lot in the 
Mechanical Transport.”’ 

They slid down into a deep and 
narrow and very muddy ditch, that ran 
twistingly through the wrecked village. 
Courtenay explained that usually they 
could walk this part above ground, 
sheltered from bullets by the broken- 
down houses and walls, but that a good 
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few shells had been coming over all day, 
and that in the communication trench 
they were safe from all shells but those 
which burst directly over or in the 
part they were in. 

“*You want to run across this bit,’’ he 
said presently. “‘A high explosive 
broke that in this morning, and it can’t 
be repaired properly till dark. You 
go first and wait the other side for me. 
Now—jump lively!” 

Rawbon took one quick jumping 
stride to the middle of the gap, and 
another and very much quicker one 
beyond it, as a bullet smacked veno- 
mously into the broken side of the 
trench. Another threw a spurt of mud 
at Courtenay’s heels as he made 
the rush. “A sniper watches the 
gap and pots at anyone passing,” he 
explained to Rawbon. “It’s fairly 
safe, because at the range he’s firing a 
bullet takes just a shade longer to reach 
here than you take to run across. But 
it doesn’t do to walk.” 

“No,” said Rawbon, ‘and going 
back somehow I don’t think I will walk. 
I can see without any more explainin’ 
that it’s no spot for a pleasant easy little 
saunter.”” He stopped suddenly as a 
succession of whooping rushes passed 
overhead. ‘‘Gee! What’s that?’ 

“Shells from our own guns,” said 
Courtenay, and took the lead again. 
In his turn he stopped and crouched, 
calling to Rawbon to keep down. They 
heard a long screaming whistle rising to 
a tempestuous roar and breaking off in a 
crash which made the ground shake. 
Next moment a shower of mud and 
earth and stones fell rattling and 
thumping about and into the trench. 

“‘Coal-box,”’ said Courtenay hurried- 
ly. “Come on. They’re apt to drop 
some more about the same spot.” 

“T’m with you,” said Rawbon. 
‘The same spot is a good one to quit I 
reckon.” 

They hurried, slipping and flounder- 
ing along the wet trench, and turned at 
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last into another zigzag one where a 
step ran along one side, and men muffled 
in wet coats stood behind a loopholed 
parapet. Along the trench was a series 
of tiny shelters scooped out of the bank, 
built up with sandbags, covered in- 
effectually with wet shiny waterproof 
ground-sheets. In these.) men were 
erouched over scantily filled braziers, 
or huddled, curled up like homeless 
dogs on a doorstep. At intervals along 
the parapet men watched through peri- 
scopes hoisted over the top edge, and 
every now and then one fired through a 
loophole. The trench bottom where 
they walked was anything from ankle- 
to knee-deep in evil-looking watery 
mud of the consistency of very thin 
porridge. The whole scene, the picture 
of wet misery, the dirt and squalor and 
discomfort made Rawbon.: shiver as 
much from disgust as from the raw cold 
that clung about the oozing clay walls 
and began to bite through to his soaking 
‘feet and legs. Courtenay stopped near 
a group of men, and telling the sergeant 
to wait there a moment, moved on and 
left him. A puff of cold wet wind blew 
over the parapet, and the sergeant 
wrinkled his nose disgustedly. ‘‘Some 
odorous,” he commented to a mud- 
caked private hunkered down on his 
heels on the fire-step with his back 
against the trench wall. ‘Does the 
Boche run a glue factory or a fertilizer 
works around here?”’ 

“The last about fits it,” said the 
private grimly. ‘‘They made an at- 
tack here about a week back, and 
there’s a tidy few fertilizin’ out there 
now—to say nothin’ of some of ours we 
can’t get in.” 

Rawbon squirmed uneasily to think 
he should, however unwittingly, have 
jested about their dead, but nobody 
there seemed in any way shocked or 
resentful. The sergeant suddenly re- 
membered his camera, and had thrust 
his hand under his coat to his pocket 
when the warning screech of an ap- 
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proaching shell and the example of the 
other men in the traverse sent him 
crouching low in the trench bottom. 
The trench there was almost knee-deep 
in thin mud, but everyone apparently 
took that as «% matter of course. The 
shell burst well behind them, but it 
was followed immediately by about a 
dozen rounds from a light gun. They 
came uncomfortably close, crashing 
overhead and just in front of the para- 
pet. A splinter from one lifted a:man’s 
cap from his head and sent it flying. 
The splinter’s whirr and the man’s 
sharp exclamation brought all eyes in 
his direction. His look of comical sur- 
prise and the half-dazed fashion of his 
lifting a hand to fumble cautiously at 
his head raised some laughter and a 
good deal of chaff. 

“Orright,” he said angrily. ‘‘Or- 
right, go on; laugh, dash yer. Fat lot 
t’ laugh at seein’ a man’s good cap 
pitched in the mud.” 

“No use you feelin’ that ’ead o’ 
yours,” said his neighbor grinning. 
“You can’t even raise a sick "eadache 
out o’ that squeak. ’Arf an inch lower 
now an’ you might ’ave ’ad a nice little 
trip ’ome in an ’orspital ship.” 

“‘You’re wrong there, Jack,’ said 
another solemnly. ‘‘That splinter hit 
fair on top of his nut, an’ glanced off. 
You don’t think a pifflin’ little Pip- 
Squeak shell could go through his 
head?” He stepped up on the firing- 
step as he spoke, and on the instant, with 
a rush and crash, another ‘‘ Pip-Squeak”’ 
struck the parapet immediately in 
front of him, blowing the top edge off 
it, filling the air with a voleano of mud, 
dirt, smoke, and shrieking splinters, 
and, either from the shock of the ex- 
plosion or in an attempt to escape it, 
throwing the man off his balance on the 
ledge of the firing-step to sprawl full 
length in the mud. In the swirl of 
noise and smoke and flying earth Raw- 
bon just glimpsed the plunging fall of a 
man’s body, and felt a curious sickly 
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feeling at the pit of his stomach. He 
was relieved beyond words to see the 
figure rise to his knees and stagger to 
his feet, dripping mud and filth, and 
swearing at the pitch of his voice. He 
paid no attention to the stutter of 
laughter round him as he retrieved his 
mud-encrusted rifle, and looked about 
him for his cap. The laughter rose as 
he groped in the thin mud for it, still 
cursing wildly; and then the sergeant 
noticed that the man who had lost 
his cap a minute before had quietly 
snatched up the other one from the firing- 
step, clapped it on his own head and 
pretended to help the loser to 
search. 

“Tt was blame funny, I suppose,”’ 
Rawbon told the lieutenant a few min- 
utes after, as they moved from the 
spot. ‘‘Him chasin’ round in the mud 
cussin’ all blue about his ‘blarsted 
cap’; and t’ other fellow wi’ the cap on 
his head and pretending to hunt for it, 
and callin’ the rest to come help. I 


dessay I’ll laugh some myself, if I 
remember it when I’m safe back about 


ten mile from here. Just at the mo- 
ment my funny bone hasn’t got goin’ 
right after me expectin’ to see that 
feller blowed to ribbons an’ rem- 
nants. But them others—say, I’ve 
seen men sittin’ comfortable in an arm- 
chair seat at a roof-garden vaudeville 
that couldn’t raise as hearty a laugh 
at the prize antics of the thousand dol- 
lar star comedian, as them fellers riz on 
that cap episode.” 

“Well, it was rather funny, you 
know,”’ said Courtenay, grinning a 
little himself. 

‘“‘Mebbe, mebbe,’’ said Rawbon. 
“But, me—well, if you'll excuse it, 
I’ll keep that laugh in pickle till I feel 
more like usin’ it.”’ 

“You wanted to come, you know,” 
said Courtenay. ‘‘But I won’t blame 
you if you say you’ve had enough and 
head for home. As I told you before, 
this ‘joy-riding’ game is rather silly. 
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It’s bad enough us taking risks we have 
to, but és 

“Yes, you spoke that piece, Loo- 
tenant,” said Rawbon, ‘‘but I want to 
see all there is on show now I’m here. 
Only don’t expect me to shriek with 
hilarious mirth every time a shell busts 
six inches off my nose.” 

They had halted for a moment, and 
now another crackling string of light 
shells burst along the trench. 

‘‘There’s another bunch o’ humor 
arriving,” said Rawbon. ‘‘But I don’t 
feel yet like encoring the turn any.” 

They moved on to a steady accom- 
paniment of shell bursts and Courtenay 
looked round uneasily. 

“IT don’t half like this,’ he said. 
‘“They don’t usually shell us so at this 
time of day. Hope there’s no attack 
coming.”’ 

“T agree with all you say, Loo- 
tenant, and then some. Especially 
about not liking it.” 

“‘T’m beginning to think you’d be 
better off these premises,’’ said Cour- 
tenay. ‘I ought to be with my com- 
pany if any trouble is coming off. And 
it might lead to questions and un- 
pleasantness if you were found here— 
especially if you’re a casualty, or I 
am.” 

“Nuff sed, Loo-tenant,” said Raw- 
bon promptly. ‘‘I don’t want that 
sort o’ trouble for various reasons. 
I'd have an everlastin’ job explaining to 
my dad what I was doin’ in the front 
seats o’ the firing line. It wouldn’t 
just fit wi’ my bein’ a Benevolent 
Neutral, not anyhow.”’ 

‘‘We’re ‘only about thirty or forty 
yards from the Germ trench in this bit,” 
said Courtenay. ‘‘Here, carry my 
periscope, and when I’m talking to some 
of the men just take a look quietly.’ 

But Rawbon was not able to see 
much when, a little later, he had a 
chance to use the periscope. For one 
thing the short winter day was fading 
and the light was already poor; for 
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another any attempt to keep the peri- 
scope above the parapet for more than 
a few seconds brought a series of bul- 
lets hissing and zipping over, and 
periscope glasses in those days were too 
precious to risk for mere curiosity’s 
sake. 

‘‘We’ll just have a look at the Frying 
Pan,” said Courtenay, ‘‘and then 
you'll have seen about the lot. We 
hold a bit of the trench running out 
beyond the Pan and the Germs are 
holding the same trench a little further 
along. We've both got the trench 
plugged up with sandbag barricades.” 

They floundered along the twisting 
trench till it turned sharply to the right 
and ran out into the shallow hollow 
of the Frying Pan. It was swimming 
in greasy mud, and across the far side 
ffom where they stood Rawbon could 
see a breastwork of sandbags. 

“‘We call this entrance trench the 
Handle, and the trench that runs out 
from behind that barricade the Leak. 
There’s always more or less bombing 
going on in the Leak, and I don’t know 
if it’s very wise of you to go up there. 
We call this the Frying Pan because 
—well, ‘into the fire,’ you know. Will 
you chance it?” 

‘‘Why, sure; if you don’t mind, Loo- 
tenant,” said Rawbon, ‘‘I might as well 
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see—— 
He was interrupted by a sudden 


crash and roar, running bursts of flaring 
light, hoarse yells and shouts, and a few 
rifle shots from somewhere beyond the 
barricade across the Leak. The work 
of the next minute was too fast and 
furious for Rawbon to follow or under- 
stand. The uproar beyond the barri- 
cade, swelled and clamored and the 
earth shook to the roar of bursting 
bombs. In the Frying Pan there was 
a sudden vision of confused figures, 
dimly seen through the swirling smoke, 
swaying and struggling, threshing and 
splashing in the liquid mud. He was 
just conscious of Courtenay shouting 
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something about ‘‘Get back,” of his 
being thrust violently back into the 
wide trench, of two or three figures 
crowding in after him, cursing and 
staggering and shooting back into the 
Frying Pan, of Courtenay’s voice shout- 
ing again to ‘‘Stand clear,” of a knot of - 
men scrambling and heaving at some- 
thing, and then of a deafening ‘‘ Rat- 
tat-tat-tat,”” and the streaming flashes 
of a machine-gun. It stopped firing 
after a minute, and Rawbon, flattened 
back against a corner of the trench wall, 
heard an explanation given by a gasping 
private to Courtenay and another mud- 
bedaubed officer who appeared mys- 
teriously from s mewhere. 

“Flung a shower o’ bombs an’ 
rushed us, sir,’’ said the private. ‘‘They 
was over a-top o’ us ’fore you could 
say ‘knife.’ Only two or three o’ us 
that wasn’t downed and was able to 
get back out o’ the Leak an’ across the 
Pan to here.” 

““We stopped them with the maxim,” 
said Courtenay, ‘‘but I suppose they’ll 
rush again in a minute.” 

He and the other officer conferred 
hastily. Rawbon caught a few words 
about ‘“‘counter-attack” and ‘‘quicker 
the better” and ‘‘all the men I can 
find,”’ and then the other officer moved 
hurriedly down the trench and men came 
jostling and crowding to the end of 
the Handle, just clear of the corner 
where it turned into the Pan. A few 
sandbags were pulled down off the 
parapet and heaped across the end of 
the trench, the machine-gun was run 
close up to them and a couple of men 
posted, one to watch with a periscope, 
and the other to keep Verey pistol 
lights flaring into the Frying Pan. 

Two minutes later the other officer 
returned, spoke hastily to Courtenay, 
and then calling to the men to follow, 
jumped the low barricade and ran 
splashing out into the open hollow with 
the men streaming after him. A burst 
of rifle fire and the shattering crash of 
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bombs met them, and continued fiercely 
for a few minutes after the last of the 
counter-attacking party had swarmed 
out. But the attack broke down, 
never reached the barricade beyond the 
Pan, was, in fact, cut down almost as 
fast as it emerged into the open. A 
handful of men came limping and 
floundering back, and Courtenay, wait- 
ing by the machine-gun in case of 
another German rush, caught sight of 
the face of the last man in. 

‘*Rawbon!”’ he said sharply. ‘‘Good 
Lord, man! I’d forgotten—What took 
you out there?’’ 

“Say, Loo-tenant,’”’ said Rawbon 
panting hard. ‘‘There’s no crossin’ 
that mud puddle Fry-Pan. They’re 
holding the barricade ’cross there; got 
loopholes an’ shootin’ through ’em. 
Can’t we climb out an’ over the open 
an’ on top of ’em?” 

‘*No good,”’ said Courtenay.‘‘ They’re 
sweeping it with maxims. Listen!”’ 

Up to then Rawbon had heeded 
nothing above the level of the trench 
and the hollow, but now he could hear 
the steady roar of rifle and maxim fire, 
and the constant whistle of bullets 
streaming overhead. 

“T must rally another crowd and 
try’n rush it,’’ said Courtenay. ‘‘Stand 
ready with that maxim there. I won’t 
be long.’’ 

“*T’ve got a box of bombs here, sir,”’ 
said a man behind him. 

Courtenay turned sharply. ‘‘Good,”’ 
he said. ‘‘But no—it’s too far to throw 
them.”’ 

“‘T think I could just about fetch it, 
sir,” said the man. 

‘All right,”’ said Courtenay. ‘‘Try 
it while I get some men together.”’ 

‘‘Here y’ are, chum,”’ said the man, 
‘‘you light ’em and I’ll chuck ’em. This 
way for the milky coco-nuts!”’ 

Rawbon watched curiously. The 
bomb was round shaped and rather 
larger than a cricket ball. A black 
tube affair an inch or two long pro- 
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jected from it and emitted, when lit, a 
jet of hissing, spitting sparks. The 
bomb-thrower seized the missile quickly, 
stepped clear of the sheltering corner of 
the trench, threw the bomb, and jumped 
back under cover. A couple of bullets 
slapped into the wall of the trench, and 
next moment the bomb burst. 

‘Just short,’’ said the thrower, who 
had peeped out at sound of the report. 
‘‘Let’s ’ave another go.” 

This time a shower of bullets greeted 
him as he stepped out, but he hurled 
his bomb and stepped back in safety. 
A third he threw, but this time a bullet 
caught him and he reeled back with 
blood staining the‘ shoulder of his 
tunic. 

“You'll ’ave to excuse me,’ he re- 
marked gravely to the man with the 
match. ‘‘Can’t stay now. I ’ave an 
urgent appointment in Blighty.* But 
I’ll drink your ’ealth when I gets to 
Lunnon.”’ 

Rawbon had watched the throwing 
impatiently. ‘‘Look here,’ he said 
suddenly. ‘‘Just lemme have a whale 
at this pitching. I'll show ’em some 
curves that’ll dazzle ’em.” 

The wounded man peered at him 
and then at his cap badge. ‘“‘Now 
’oo the blank is this?’’ he demanded. 
‘Blimey, Joe, if ’ere ain’t a blooming 
Universal Plum-an’-Apple Provider. 
’Ere, ’oo stole the strawberry jam?” 

‘‘You let me in on this ball game,” 
said Rawbon. ‘‘Light ’em and pass 
’em quick and see me put the Indian 
sign on that bunch.”’ 

A minute later Courtenay came back 
and stared in amazement at the scene. 
Two men were lighting and passing up 
bombs to the sergeant, who, standing 
clear out in the opening, grabbed and 
hurled the balls with an extraordinary 
prancing and dancing and arm-swinging 
series of contortions, while the crowded 
trench laughed and applauded. 


*England. A soldier’s corruption of the Hin- 
dustani word ‘‘Belati.”’ 
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“Some pitchin’, Loo-tenant,” he 
panted beamingly, stepping back into 
shelter. ‘‘Hark at ’em. And every 
darn one right over the plate. Say, 
step out here an’ watch this next lot.” 

“No time now,” said Courtenay 
hurriedly. ‘‘They’re strengthening their 
defense every minute. Are you all 
ready there, lads?” 

“T don’t know who this man is, sir,’’ 
said a sergeant quickly. ‘‘But he’s 
doing great work. Every bomb has 
gone in behind the parado there. He 
might try a few more to shake them 
before we advance.” 

‘Behind the parakeet,’”’ snorted Raw- 
bon. ‘I should smile. You watch! 
I'll put some through the darn loop- 
holes for you. Didn’t know I was 
pitcher to the Purple Socks, the year we 
whipped the League, did you? Gimme 
thirty seconds, Loo-tenant, and I’ll 
put thirty o’ these balls right where 
they live.’’ 

As he spoke he picked up two of the 
bombs from a fresh box and held them 
to the lighter. As he plunged out a 
shower of bullets spattered the trench 
wall about him, but without heeding 
these he began to throw. As the roar 


of the bursting bombs began, the bul- 


lets slowed down and ceased. ‘‘ Keep 
the lights blazing,’’ Rawbon paused to 
shout to the man with the pistol flares. 
“You slide out for the home base, 
Loo-tenant, and I’ll keep ’em too busy 
to shoot their nasty little guns.’’ He 
commenced to hurl the bombs again. 
Courtenay stepped out and watched a 
moment. Bomb after bomb whizzed 
true and hard across the hollow, just 
skimmed the breastwork, struck on the 
trench wall that showed beyond and a 
foot above it, and fell behind the bar- 
ricade. Billowing smoke-clouds and 
gusts of flame leaped and flashed 
above the parapet. Courtenay saw 
the chance and took it. He plunged 
out into the lake of mud and 
ploughed through it towards the bar- 
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ricade, the men swarming behind him, 
and the sergeant’s bombs hurtling with 
trailing streams of sparks over their 
heads. 

‘‘Come on, son,” said the sergeant. 
‘You carry that box and gimme the 
slow match. I piteh better with a 
little run.’’ 

Courtenay reached the barricade and 
led his men over and round it without a 
casualty. The space behind the bar- 
ricade was deserted—deserted, that is, 
except by the dead, and by some un- 
utterable things that would have been 
better dead. 

The lost portion of trench was re- 
captured, and more, the defense, de- 
moralized by that tornado of explo- 
sions, was pushed a good fifty yards 
further back before the counter-attack 
was stayed. 

At daybreak next morning Courtenay 
and the sergeant stood together on the 
road leading to the communication 
trench. Both were crusted to the 
shoulders in thick mud; Rawbon’s cap 
was gone, and his hair hung plastered 
in a wet mop over his ears and forehead, 
and Courtenay showed a red-stained 
bandage under his cap. 

‘“*Rawbon,” he said, ‘‘I feel rotten 
over this business. Here you’ve done 
some real good work—I don’t believe 
we'd ever have got across without your 
bombing—and you won’t let me say a 
word about it. I’m dashed if I like it. 
Dash it, you ought to get a V.C., or a 
D.C.M.., at least, for it.”’ 

‘“‘Now lookahere, Loo-tenant,’’ said 
Rawbon soothingly. ‘‘There’s no need 
for you to feel peaked—not any. It 
was darn good of you to let me in on 
these sacred no-admittance-’cept-on- 
business trenches, and I’m plumb glad 
I landed in the mix-up. It would 
probably raise trouble for you if your 
boss knew you'd slipped me in; and it 
sure would raise everlasting trouble for 
me at home if my name was flourishin’ 
in the papers gettin’ an A.B.C. or 
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D.A.M.N. or whatever the fixin’ is. 
And I’d sooner have this’ ’—slapping the 
German helmet that dangled at his 
belt—‘‘than your whole darn alphabet 
o’ initials. Don’t forget what I told 
you about the dad an’ those Schwartze- 
heimer friends o’ his, the cousins 0’ 
which same friends I’ve been blowin’ 
off the earth with bomb base-balls. 
Let it go at that, and never forget it— 
I’m a Benevolent Neutral.”’ 

“TI won’t forget it,’’ said Courte- 
nay laughing and shaking hands. He 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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watched the sergeant as he bestrode the 
motor-cycle, pushed off, and swung off 
warily down the wet road into the 
morning mist. 

‘“‘What was it that dispatch said a 
while back?” he mused. ‘Something 
about ‘There are few who appreciate 
or even understand the value of the 
varied work of the Army Service Corps.’ 
Well, this lot was a bit more varied than 
usual, and I fancy it might astonish 
even the fellow who wrote that 
line.” 

Boyd Cable. 





THE SETTLEMENT BETWEEN GERMANY AND AMERICA. 


The latest diplomatic exchanges be- 
tween Washington and Berlin are a 
little puzzling. On April 18, President 
Wilson dispatched his quasi-ultimatum 
Note to Germany. In it he went back 
to the original position which he took 
up after the torpedoing of the Lusitania 
—that the submarine campaign against 
merchantmen must stop altogether, 
since in the nature of the case it was 
impracticable to conduct it with hu- 
manity. He dismissed the various 
half-way-house solutions, which had 
been tried in the interval, as having 
proved illusory. And he concluded 
that ‘‘unless the Imperial Government 
should now immediately declare and 
effect an abandonment of its present 
methods of submarine warfare against 
passenger and freight-carrying vessels, 
the Government of the United States 
can have no choice but to sever diplo- 
matic relations with the German Em- 
pire altogether.” 

After a delay of sixteen days, during 
most of which their submarines were 
busy sinking merchantmen, the Ger- 
man Government replied on May 4. 
They repeated the long string of Ger- 
man grievances against Great Britain 
and against the United States, with 
which their propagandists had made 


the American public familiar. Wrapped 
up in them (like those small pres- 
ents in large parcels, which used to be 
given to people on April 1) came ‘‘a 
further concession.”” Germany would 
give orders to her submarines, ‘‘both 
within and without the area declared as 
a naval war zone,” not to sink any 
merchant; vessel ‘‘without warning and 
without saving human lives,’”’ subject 
to four conditions. ‘These four con- 
ditions were, first, that the ship should 
not attempt to escape; second, that it 
should not offer resistance; third, that 
it should not be armed; fourth, that the 
United States Government should ‘“‘de- 
mand and insist’? that Great Britain 
cease her blockade of Germany. The 
third condition was not expressed, but 
implied; Germany had previously de- 
clared that she did not regard an armed 
merchantman as a merchantman at all, 
but a warship; and beyond question the 
Note’s concession must be read subject 
to this interpretation. 

Now comes on May 8 a reply from 
President Wilson, in which he accepts 
the German reply as a ‘‘happy”’ satis- 
faction of his demand. He takes care 
to reject and repudiate altogether the 
German Government’s fourth condition. 
But he says nothing about the other 
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conditions, and by his silence appears 
to accept them, both the one about 
armed merchantmen, to which he had 


always before objected, and those 


about resisting or running away, which 
in the peculiar conditions of submarine 
warfare can always be used, as 
they have been, to excuse inexcusable 
crimes. 

What-does it mean? The usual com- 
mentators are at sixes and sevens 
about it. The Democratic party Press 
in the United States of course proclaims 
a ‘“‘great diplomatic victory” for the 
President. So it did last summer, 
when Germany gave her first under- 
taking. We all know how Germany 
kept that; she took her submarines out 
of British waters, which our Navy had 
temporarily made too hot for them, and 
simply sent them to the Mediterranean, 
where under the guise of ‘‘ Austrian,” 
‘*Turkish,” or ‘‘Bulgarian’”’ vessels 
they continued precisely their old game 
and perpetrated some of their very 
worst crimes—those of the Ancona, the 
Persia, and others. American news- 
papers less favorable to the President 
dwell complacently on his rejection of 
the fourth condition, and give us to 
understand that it is rather wonderful 
of Mr. Wilson, ir face of Bryanite and 
“‘hyphenated”’ pressure, to have re- 
sisted such a demand. Mr Lansing 
from the State Department goes so far 
as to issue a sort of excuse for having 
done so, explaining that Great Britain 
has an arbitration treaty with the 
United States, whereas Germany had 
refused to sign one! Meanwhile the 
French Press settles on the Note’s 
phrase, ‘‘the Government of the United 
States will rely upon the scrupulous 
execution henceforth of the now altered 
policy of the Imperial Government,”’ 
and predicts that the postponement of a 
diplomatic breach cannot lasi long; since 
even if Germany acquiesces in the 
rejection of what we have called her 
fourth condition, her interpretation of 
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the new undertaking is bound to prove 
incompatible with that of the United 
States. 

The German Government, on their 
side, take none of these views. They 
have shown by a significant act that 
they regard Mr. Wilson’s Note of May 
8 as a substantial giving-way to them. 
Before they received that Note, they 
had never made the slightest redress for 
a single act by any of their submarine 
commanders, not even for the sinking 
of the Lusitania with its holocaust of 
American citizens, now over twelve 
months past. But after receiving the 
Note, they declared that they accepted 
the proof that their submarine tor- 
pedoed the Sussex, and had punished 
(we are not told how) the submarine 
commander concerned. 

Has Mr. Wilson, then, really given 
way? Have electoral considerations 
and warnings from his party managers, 
that he can only retain the Presidency 
as a peace President, made him recoil 
from the very brink of a war, to which 
his own policy had slowly but logically 
led him? It is possible; certainly the 
fortunes of his ‘‘preparedness’’ policy 
in Congress just now are not such as to 
encourage him. If this is not so, we 
are driven to one of two alternative 
explanations. It may be that he has 
received verbally much stronger assur- 
ances from the German Government 
than those conveyed in their published 
Note. Or it may be that he is attempt- 
ing a kind of bluff—that his answer to 
Germany is meant to be, ‘‘You offer 
me a concession, with conditions; I 
accept the concession; take care that 
I hear no more about the conditions.”’ 
Frankly it is difficult to think that 
either course, in the light of his 
previous negotiations with Germany, 
would be one of striking wisdom; 
and the difficulty about supposing 
him to intend the latter is that 
there is only one condition which he 
repudiates. 





The Rise and Fall of Sinn Fein. 


A point worth noting in conclusion is 
the bearing of this on the policy of 
arming merchantmen. That policy has 
been a very great success. It is the 
verdict of expert opinion, that if all 
merchantmen were armed, very few 
indeed would be submarined. If it 
were a question of going without arms 
or going without the sgis of Mr. 
Wilson’s diplomacy, no British mer- 
chant captain would be in doubt for a 
single moment which to choose. It is 
open to argument whether the various 
American Notes have had any in- 
fluence at all on the conduct of Ger- 


man submarines. But those who put it 
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highest would not put it high; and 
naval officers seem agreed that it 
has been practically negligible. Conse- 
quently there is no chance of our dis- 
arming our merchantmen. The only 
way in which the United States or any 
other neutral Power could compel us to 
do so would be by closing their ports to 
armed ships. This course they are very 
unlikely ever to adopt; because if they 
themselves were engaged in any sub- 
sequent war, they would want to arm 
their own, and a retaliatory closing in 
that event of the ports of the British 
Empire would be a prospect too incon- 
venient to contemplate. 





THE RISE AND FALL OF SINN FEIN. 


Nowhere have I seen in the English 
Press an historical account of the Sinn 
Fein movement in Ireland, its inception, 
its constitution, its principles, and its 
practice; and it is to explain these to 
Englishmen interested in Irish affairs 
that I write this article; for as many 
Irishmen are ignorant of the full scope 
of Sinn Fein, I presume most Engtish- 
men are in the same position. 

It is claimed for Sinn Fein that it is a 
legitimate successor of former patriotic 
native movements for Irish freedom. 
Sinn Feiners assert that they are the 
legitimate heirs of all previous revolu- 
tionaries who fought for an Irish Ire- 
land. Their leaders say they are the 
successors of Wolfe Tone, of Robert 
Emmet, of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and other eighteenth-century militant 
Irish patriots—the United Irishmen; 
and of John Mitchel, Smith O’Brien, 
Thomas Francis Meagher, and Charles 
Gavan Duffy—the Young Irelanders 
of the nineteenth century who, despair- 
ing of the Constitutional Repeal meth- 
ods of O’Connell, took up arms against 
the English Government. Ostensibly, 
the Sinn Fein claim is a sound one; but 


—and this is a great but—circumstances 
alter cases. The United Irishmen and 
the Young Irelanders and the men of 
1848 and 1867, were fighting against 
great wrongs and cruel tyrannies; they. 
were fighting for an. Ireland which was 
being bled and starved to death by its 
English rulers; they were fighting for an 
Ireland which was being grossly mis- 
governed by a privileged and despotic 


caste bent on crushing every national . 


tradition out of the country, and even 
of depriving her of the last solace of her 
religion. 

At the time when Sinn Fein (meaning 
‘‘Ourselves’”?) was founded in 1905, 
practically all the old evil conditions had 
disappeared. England had ceased to 
rule Ireland as a conquered and alien 
colony. The Irish were allowed to 
worship God in their own way, the 
country was prospering. and was well 
in the way of continued improvement. 
Thanks to the sustained efforts of a 
pledge-bound Irish Parliamentary Party 
—pledged not to take office in any 
English Government—sweeping reforms 
had been thrust on the Tory Adminis- 
tration in the long period of power they 
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enjoyed after the Liberal cataciysm. 
In 1898 the Local Government Act had 
been passed, which swept away the old 
oligarchical Grand Jury system, and 
gave the Irish people popular local 
control of their own affairs. In 1903 
George Wyndham had carried his great 
Land Purchase Act, which gave back 
the land to the people, and provided 
that the evicted tenants, ‘‘the wounded 
soldiers of the Land war,’’ should be 
restored to their holdings. The Act 
was evaded in several ways, and not- 
ably as regards the evicted tenants; 
but nevertheless the broad principle of 
giving the people back their land had 
been established. The Tories had been 
forcibly converted to the doctrine of 
Irish conciliation. They were even 
considering a scheme of modified Home 
Rule, Mr. George Wyndham and Sir 
Anthony (now Lord) MacDonnell being 
the agents. At the instigation of the 
Orange Party Mr. Wyndham was re- 
called by Mr. Balfour, much to Mr. 
Balfour’s discredit, as he was not oly 
betraying a trusted colleague but an 
intimate friend. Still, things were well 
in train for extended conciliation, as 
Sir Anthony continued to retain his 
position as Under-Secretary. It was 
just on the eve of the return of the 
Liberals to a long reign of power that 
the Sinn Fein movement was started. 
The National Policy of Sinn Fein was 
outlined in November, 1905, and was 
based on the principle ‘‘that the Irish 
people are a free people, and that no 
law made without their authority or 
consent is, or ever can be, binding on 
their conscience.” 

The Sinn Fein program had for its 
main features the assertion of the 
existence of an Irish Constitution, the 
denial of the legality of the Union in- 
corporating the Parliaments of Ireland 
and England, the denial of the right of 
the English Parliament to legislate for 
Ireland, the withdrawal of voluntary 
Irish support from the armed forces of 
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England, the advocacy of the establish- 
ment of a Voluntary Legislature com- 
prising representatives of the existent 
Irish Councils and Boards, agricultural, 
commercial and industrial interests, and 
the Irish members elected to the English 
Parliament. The National Council laid 
down, in addition to these sweeping 
suggestions, further claims for ‘‘the 
establishment and maintenance of an 
Irish consular system, the re-establish- 
ment of an Irish mercantile marine, the 
development of Irish Sea Fisheries 
and Irish mineral resources, the control 
and management by an authority re- 
sponsible to the Irish people of the 
transit systems in Ireland, and the 
creation of a National Civil Service 
comprising the employés of all bodies 
responsible to the Irish people.” __ 

If there was any failure in the drafting 
of the Sinn Fein proposals, that failure 
was not due to want of scope. Colonel 
Lynch, M.P., points out that while 
many of their schemes were excellent, 
including propositions for re-afforesta- 
tion, arterial drainage and reclamation 
of waste lands, to carry them into 
effect would require the expenditure of 
many millions of pounds. In addition 
to this, the Congested Districts Board 
and other similar bodies are now 
devoting considerable energy to the 
promotion of such schemes in a sensible 
way. For the carrying out of their pro- 
gram of complete legislative inde- 
pendence, the National Council only 
asked for the pathetic sum of £800 a 
year; and so little confidence had their 
countrymen in them or their projects 
that they did not get it. 

A salient feature of the Sinn Fein 
policy against the neighboring country 
of England was a boycott of all English 
imports and all English institutions. 
No Irish Member was to go to West- 
minster, but Sinn Fein was to have a 
self-constituted National Council in 
Dublin, under the control of which a 
National Stock Exchange was to be 
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established and National Arbitration 
Courts formed. . The Irish Consuls at 
Foreign Ports, who were, of course, to be 
quite independent of the resident 
British Consuls, were to attend to the 
interests and the development of Irish 
trade. The fact that Ireland had not a 
single boat for a merchant marine was a 
detail beneath the lofty and godlike 
notice of the National Council. 

All these ambitious proposals came 
under the heading of the “Hungarian 
Policy.” Hungary, in its famous strug- 
gle for independence, had established a 
boycott against Austria, which finally 
resulted jn Hungarian freedom; but it 
has been\ pointed out that when the 
hs ba delegates left the Imperial 
Parliament of Austria, they were the 
representatives of a people hardly less 
in numbers than the Austrians them- 
selves, drilled and armed, and well 
inured to war. 

Sinn Fein, therefore, began as a 
Passive Resistance movement, and, 
failing to effect anything, gradually 
developed into a physically militant 
movement. The Sinn Fein Council 


started by urging that Irishmen should 
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pay no income-tax, but Sinn Feiners 
continued to pay it. The Sinn Fein 
Council urged that all British institu- 
tions should be banned, but the Sinn 
Feiners still inflexibly continued to 
draw their salaries as members of the 
Civil Service. Their idea was to 
establish native courts of law; but they 
themselves appeared—in at least one 
case—as plaintiff and defendant in a’ 
case in the Sassenach Four Courts; 
and they generally yielded on this point 
of trial by what they termed a foreign 
judiciary. The Sinn Fein Passive Re- 
sistance movement ‘was a movement 
pour rire, and the exponents of Sinn 
Fein were promptly condemned at the 
national court of ridicule—an un- 
official but formidable judgment bench 
—by their own manifest inconsis- 
tencies. 

If, however, the Sinn Feiners did not 


_ live logically, they died superbly. One 


cannot fail to have a generous measure 
of sympathy for real Conscientious 
Objectors—whatever they object to— 
when they fall rifle in hand, for a 
principle, or suffer the last rigor of the 
law for a doctrine. 

Louis J. McQuilland. 





HISTORY 


The writer of these lines remembers 
a dictum of his father’s, frequently 
repeated in times of stress and contro- 
versy, domestic or of wider import: 
‘‘Well, here we are.’”’ We were re- 
minded of this saying, which appears 
to us to go down to the bed-rock of 
truth and reality, by some remarks 
which we recently came across in a 
novel of Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s. ‘‘For 
after all,’ Mr. Cannan remarks, or 
rather makes one of his characters 
remark, ‘‘what matters to us all, both 
individually and collectively, is daily 
life. History is concerned with the 
rather absurd and theatrical doings of 


AND LIFE. 


a few people, which after all have never 
altered the fact that we do all of us 
live on from day to day, and only want 


to be left alone.’”? Thése words have a 
singular truth and force at the present 
time. The people of Europe want to go 
on living, not to be destroyed. To 
live is to pursue the activities proper 
to one’s nature, to be unhindered and 
unthwarted in their exercise. To live 
is to create. The life of Europe is ex- 
pressed in the architecture of Europe, 
in its pictures; the history of Europe is 
for the most part the record of the 
ever-renewed attempt, under one pre- 
text or another, at its destruction. Life 
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is triumphant; it is never destroyed; 
indeed it is indestructible, but it 
is cruelly injured, hindered, limited, 
thwarted, retarded, from age to age. 
It is not too much to say that the life of 
Europe is something which has per- 
sisted in spite of the history of Europe. 
There is nothing happy or fruitful 
anywhere but witnesses to the triumph 
‘of life over history. History, with its 
wars, battles, sieges, massacres, revolu- 
tions, is the destroyer, masking its 
destructions under various specious and 
high-sounding names, glory, empire, 
prestige, patriotism, and the like. 
The greatest enthusiasts for these 
abstractions have generally been per- 
sons at a considerable distance from 
the convulsions aroused by them. The 


people on the spot simply wanted to — 


escape the storm. They wanted to be 
let alone, as Mr. Cannan says, to be 
left in peace to:cultivate their own little 
patches of vineyard. The plans of the 
high politicians, so far as any hint or 
suspicion of them got abroad among the 
common people, were felt as black clouds 
of menace rolling up and darkening 
their clear sky. Wars and rumors of 
wars have never been anything else 
than a black threat of anxiety and 
trouble to the fathers and mothers, the 
young men and maidens of Europe. In 
conscript countries, however convinced 
the people may be of the necessity of 
conscription, it is looked upon by them 
as a horrible hindrance to and inter- 
ruption of life. 

Think .of Europe as Turner saw it. 
He was not a conscript; he was spared 
the ignominy and the suffering which 
darken and lay waste the youth of 
Europe at this hour. He was a free 
man in that better day: he could go 
about and see Europe, and he was 
gloriously able to record and perpetuate 
what he saw. Think of the Europe 
which he saw and recorded, the Europe 
which had not been destroyed by the 
dynasts, conquerors, and patriots of 





so many centuries, the market-places 
glowing with light and color, shrill, 
animated, heaped up with the good 
things of the plentiful and fertile earth, 
the old carved houses, the sculptured 
churches, the people of each province 
with their own costumes, their own 
varied living speech. The record of the 
life of Europe in general is to be found in 
pictures. It is delightful to think that 
in spite of Spanish furies, French furies, 
furies of fire and slaughter of all sorts 
that a peaceful Dutch interior looked 
like that, that there were such merry 
tavern-scenes, that the Rhine-wine 
was that color in the tall glasses, that 
such happy little dogs ran about the 
floor. In spite of the wars there were 
still strolling players, and jolly kermess- 
es and merry-makings. The old life 
of Europe, after all, went on largely 
unaffected by the wars and politics 
which never destroyed it, though they 
so cruelly interrupted it here and there 
—that life of which the happy ‘leisure 
flowered on the painted sails of Vene- 
tian fishing-boats and sobbed and 
laughed in the lilt of Norman folk-songs. 
Turner’s Europe may well seem a 
vision hanging in enchanted air, but we 
have all seen something of the old 
Europe of the happy little towns, of the 
Alpine meadows, of the contented 
people, the fishermen and vine-dressers, 
of the fétes and pardons, the Sunday 
farces and guignols. 

Well, the point is, that it is inspiteof 
its history that the life of Europe has 
survived. Ifasingle church is standing, 
if the vines are green on any hill-side 
slope, if life persists, if happiness and the 
creative faculty again and again struggle 
up and reappear, no thanks are due to 
the conquerors, the world-politicians, 
the imperialists of vast conceptions 
and designs. You come at nightfall 
of a summer day, say, to a little Flemish 
town, and put up at the Inn of the 
Pear-Tree. Of this tree the whole 
countryside is proud. As you sit at the 
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open window of your room the chimes of 
the carillon in the belfry float through 
the night across the square. The 
belfry is six hundred years old. 
The chimes have sounded through the 
wars and tumults of six hundred years. 
But no thanks are due to Alva, Marl- 
borough, or Napoleon that the pear- 
tree grows green and. clothes itself with 
blossom every spring, that the belfry is 
still standing, that the people of the 
town adapting themselves to the changes 
forced upon them through the years, 
still go their pleasant way beneath it. 
It is in spite of Charles the Bold and 
Alva, of Marlborough and of Prince 
Eugene, of Wellington and Bliicher, 
that men have gone on making things 
and planting trees, and saving such 
of their treasures as they could 
from the whirlwind of destruction 
that from time to time enwrapped 
them. 

‘‘History is concerned,” says Mr. 
Cannan, ‘“‘ with the absurd and theatrical 
doings of a few people.”” History is the 
affair of kings and conquerors; life is 
the affair of the people. The sense of 
real life can perhaps best be seized and 
tasted in the popular language of any 
country, the speech so concrete, so 
intimate, so personal, so far removed 
from grandiloquent abstractions. and 
ambitions, of the happy little com- 
munities who only wanted to be let 
alone and to go on living. Take the 
homely names of the homely little 
trades—that of a cobbler, for instance, 
in any language, the ‘‘savetier,” the 
“‘ciabbatiere,”’ the ‘‘soutar’’—how apt 
and expressive the words are, how the 
names fit the thing like a glove, what a 
sense of reality and first-hand knowl- 
edge there is about them! The sky 
may grow black with clouds conjured up 
in the name of abstractions—we under- 
stand but dimly what it is all about, 
but this art and mystery remains the 
same. The legions thunder past; we 
are transferred from one duchy or 
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principality to another; and we go on 
clouting and mending poor men’s 
shoes. 

In the great creative artists, the 
genius of a people reaches its fullest and 
most complete expression. This is the 
flowering of the commonsense, of the 
sense of reality diffused among the 
whole people. The artist, the ‘‘maker”’ 
possesses and expresses the characteris- 
tics of the people from whom he springs 
in the highest possible degree. The 
face of such an artist is no doubt the 
typical face of his people. Who can 
doubt that the face of Perugino, the 
face of the young Raffaele was the 
typical face of Umbria, a personifica- 
tion of Umbria? The life of Umbria 
is in their pictures. The history of 
Umbria, of any medieval Italian State 
is but a record of treacheries, slaughters, 
Sinigaglia massacres, and the like, that 
possesses no abiding significance. Leon- 
ardo is driven from the Court of one 
princeling to another, his great works 
are destroyed, but he is the soul of the 
life of Italy. Cesar Borgia filled the 
world with rumor and with weeping; 
but dust and silence lie upon him and 
his like. They added nothing to 
life. 

In contrast to these destroyers, one 
likes to think of the companies of 
strolling players who through the war- 
wasted centuries have traversed the 
world of history, representing and in- 
terpreting the world of life. Little 
accounted of by the great ones of the 
earth, harassed, interrupted by the 
world’s confusions, they have gone every- 
where quickening human vision and 
sympathy, witnessing amid the noisiest 
and most turbulent distractions to the 
things, or rather the one thing which 
matters and remains. 

Life remains. History passes; its 
heaviest and most grievous passages 
have their period. If at the present 
time the interruption of life and hap- 
piness seems more cruel, the catastro- 
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phe more universal than any that had 

preceded it, this also will pass. The 

ruin and confusion of the earth are 
The Nation. 
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transient and on the surface; her 
pregnant bosom is still filled with the 
forces of undying life. 





THE ART OF ABDICATION. 


Youth is a fault which, though it is 
sure to mend, age does not always find 
it easy to forgive. To many mature 
men and women it is true that the at- 
traction of youth is irresistible. Not 
only do its energy and gaiety and hope 
fill them with delight; its very dis- 
content, its inconsequent rebellion and 
ephemeral despair, warm their hearts 
and fill them with tender indulgence. 
‘*Like as a father pitieth his children,” 
said the Hebrew poet, as he tried to 
express his conception of the attitude 
of God to man. The poets all love 
youth, and in their attitude there is 
some Divinity. All natural men and 
women feel towards children some- 
thing of this tender excuse, but with 
adolescence the attitude of the older 
world becomes critical, and between 
youth and age there arises a barrier, 
disguise the fact as we may. At this 
moment we think the barrier is more 
conspicuous than usual, though very 
great efforts have been made to obliter- 
ate it. Across it the generations discuss 
life and exchange words of tenderness or 
reproach. For the time being the 

_erowd on both sides are working to- 
gether with one aim, but not always in 
perfect harmony, not often in complete 
accord. The older men and women, 
who had a right to rest, or at least to do 
the less arduous part of the daily task, 
and to do it within limits at their own 
time, have come back to bear the bur- 
den and heat of the day, and they are 
perforce yoked with the very young, 
those even who a short year ago were 
still considered too young to do much 
but play. All together now put their 
shoulders to the wheel. But if you are 


young you may put your shoulder to the 
wheel, but you cannot put an old head 
on it; and the same thing is true, in an 
opposite sense, of the old. They still 
have faith in the old specifics for the 
cure of the world. The young have 
made a fresh diagnosis. They flout 
experience and turn a deaf ear to cita- 
tions of precedent. 

We talk glibly nowadays about the 
lengthening of youth which has taken 
place. We have talked of it till we 
believe in it. In reality youth was 
always as long—and as short—as it is 
now. Custom has changed a little, 
that is all. Shakespeare seems always 
to have regarded the dividing-line 
between the young and the old as 
being very marked. We are inclined 
to think that in times of great transition 
this line is accentuated. Great as was 
the move forward in Shakespeare’s day, 
we doubt whether any such change 
can be traced to have occurred then as 
is now going on under our eyes. Even 
if we put aside the whole business of the 
war, which of itself must in a measure 
divide old men and young, the march of 
education has in the lower classes left 
the fathers far behind the sons. We 
heard the other day of an able and dis- 
tinguished officer who is now fighting in 
France, and who fought in the Boer 
War. He declared the type of British 


‘ private soldier to be utterly changed 


since then, and entirely for the better. 
Intellectually and morally he is a new 
man, and far ahead of his prototype of 
fifteen years ago. The officer gave 
the credit quite frankly where he 
believed it due—to the schoolmasters. 
It is impossible that that friction 
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should be generated by this change. 
The men stand on different levels, and 
their outlook cannot be the same. It 
is like putting two social classes sud- 
denly upon an equality. The mutual 
criticism is bound to be somewhat 
fierce. This want of sympathy is 
perhaps less noticeable among men 
who have been educated in the same 
manner as their fathers. Indeed, the 
present writer is inclined to believe that 
one of the few good arguments in favor 
of a stereotyped system of education is 
that it does keep the generations to- 
gether. But the spirit of great times 
is too. strong even for the Public School 
system, and the young men do, to a 
great extent, talk a new language. 
Among educated women the change 
has been far more rapid. At the 
present moment there is real friction 
between the young and the old. The 
young women have taken it into their 
heads, not only that customs and con- 
ventions are mutable, but that human 
nature is mutable also. Any middle- 
aged woman who is so fortunate as to 
obtain the confidence of young women 
will say, we believe, that many of them 
deeply regret what seems to them the 
want of faithin the old. Itis impossible 
but that when co-operative work is 
undertaken the experienced workman 
should bear rule, and today, while 
the desire to serve is a hundred- 
fold stronger than in the past 
reproof is resented among young sub- 
ordinates and the assumption of author- 
ity rouses discontent. At the same 
time, how often do we hear older 
women lament neglect by the young, 
and complain that, though not literally 
banished from their counsels, they are 
as much set aside as in America. A 
few womer well endowed with tender- 
ness and humor do not much mind. 
They smile to their contemporaries, 
and invite them to ‘‘look’’ at the 
vagaries going on around them, as they 
did fifteen years ago, when the tall 
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young women, asserting their inde- 
pendence, were children in the nursery, 
amusing their parents and guardians 
by their determination to do as they 
liked. Not even the harshest young 
person could be cruel to such women as 
these. Indeed, kind young people are 
wonderfully gentle and encouraging to 
their seniors, though many are apt to 
‘dismiss’? them from their intimacy— 
setting them aside and suggesting that 
they should occupy themselves with 
their own little affairs, as those elders 
once set aside their children when they 
wished to engage in ‘‘grown-up”’ and 
unsuitable talk. There are women 
who take this change of manners ex- 
ceedingly badly, and among them are 
some who seem really to have con- 
ceived a dislike to their young sisters. 
Among unmarried women we should 
say the middle-aged might be divided 
into spinsters who adore the young, for 
whom everything about them, from 
personal charm to want of judgment, is 
attractive, and those to whom all these 
things are an offense. They would 
like, if they could, to force the young 
into old moulds, and their fruitless 
effort renders them cross and breath- 
less. There is a sense in which faith 
and experience must always be at 
variance, and experience will always 
grudge to faith its dynamic power. 
Married women, we may add, are not 
wholly free of this harsh feeling of 
resentment against the young. Here 
jealousy comes in. Abdication is hard, 
and women as they grow older must 
be content to see fresh inferiors pre- 
ferred before them, and to know that the 
siege which the new generation is lay- 
ing to their citadel must be very soon 
successful. 

Older men are often very unsympa- 
thetic with boys, but we think that 
they feel—in the professional class at 
least—less bitterness than old women 
often show towards girls. Nature has 
made an old man’s lot happier than an 
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old woman’s. Some opprobrium stiil 
adheres to the latter term, while the 
word ‘‘elder”’ is a word full of deference. 
For men in high pace the romance of 
ambition begins very late indeed. The 
heads of the professions are all getting 
old. The fact that Europe is governed 
by old men has some obvious disad- 
vantages, but it does have a far-reach- 
ing and beneficent effect upon the 
_ spirits of those who are beginning to 
sigh for the loss of their youth. How 
The Spectator. 


delightful if there were some new 
romance to be looked for after fifty, as 
even a remote possibility! But for 
women it is not so. All the more are 
they wise if they root out of their 
hearts this unworthy feeling towards 
youth. When gnce a woman is past 
her prime, if she refuses to take delight 
in watching the young world going its 
own way she will have little to delight 
in. Half the art of life is the art of 
abdication. 





SPEECH AND SPELLING IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
DAY AND NOW. 


When you take up a very old book, 
one of the early productions of the 
printing-press, you find a:spelling that 
is quite irreguiar. A common word is 
spelled in two or three different ways 
on the same page. If we found such 
spelling in a modern book it would 
irritate us; but we have become ac- 
customed to seeing it in old books, and 
we do not resent irregular spelling there. 
After all, it does not give us much 
trouble to read it, but most people, if 
asked why we read it so easily, would 
probably give the wrong answer. It 
is not because we have the same speech 
as Elizabethans. If Shakespeare came 
among us now and were presented 
with one of the beautiful modern edi- 
tions of his plays, he would be able to 
read the text without trouble; but if we 
asked him to read it aloud, we should 
hardly recognize what he was saying; 
and if we took him to see one of his 
plays performed he would find it by no 
means easy to follow the words. 

The fact is that since his day English 
speech has changed very greatly, par- 
ticularly as regards the vowel sounds, 
but the spelling shows little or nothing 
of these changes. The spelling of the 
early printers was not standardized 
and shows a good deal of variety; still, 


a 


on the whole, it was not at all a bad 
representation of the spoken language of 
the Elizabethan age. 

Let us take a few lines from Shake- 


speare, in the original spelling,and con- 


sider how the pronunciation differed 
from ours: 


Sweet are the vfes of aduerfitie 

Which like the toad, ougly and vene- 
mous, 

Weares yet a precious Jewell in his 
head: 

And this our life, exempt from publike 
haunt, 

Findes tongues in trees, bookes in 
the running brookes, 

Sermons in ftones, and good in euery 
thing, 

I would not change it. 


The spelling is really not. very unlike 
ours; but what about the pronunciation? 
Every ‘‘r’’ was really pronounced as 
a trilled tongue ‘‘r.’”’ The ‘‘e” in 
‘‘precious’’ was pronounced as in 
“city.” The “x” of ‘‘exempt” was 
equivalent to ‘‘ks.” Otherwise the 
consonants were the same as ours. It 
may be added that the ‘‘1”’ of ‘‘would’”’ 
had not yet become silent. 

The vowels show more extensive 
changes. The ‘‘ou’’ in ‘‘ougly,” ‘‘vene- 
mous,’ was pronounced like that in 
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“‘would.’”’ The ‘‘u”’ in ‘‘publike”’ had 
not yet acquired the sound we give it 
(which is indeed a comparatively 
recent development in our language), 
but was pronounced like the ‘‘u” in 
“put.” The “i” in “‘like,” ‘‘life,” 
‘‘findes’”? had the same value as in 
‘““machine.” The ‘‘ew” in ‘‘Iewell”’ 
was pronounced as in ‘“‘few.’’ The 
“‘au”’ in ‘‘haunt’’ was the same as in 
our “‘aunt’’; it was not till the nine- 
teenth century that our _ present 
pronunciation of the ‘‘aun’”’ words 
(‘‘flaunt,’’ ‘‘launch,” ‘‘gaunt,” etc.) 
really gained ground. The ‘‘oo” in 
‘*bookes’”’ and ‘‘brookes’” was long, 
as in ‘‘food.” The ‘“‘a” of “change” 
was pronounced like that of ‘‘man.”’ 

You may wonder how we can make 
such statements about the pronuncia- 
tion of a past age. The Elizabethans 
had no talking-machines; Shakespeare 
made no gramophone records. But 
the student of language has other 
means at his disposal for ascertaining 
the sounds of a language at any given 
period. He receives valuable hints 
from his knowledge of the way in 
- which sounds are produced and devel- 
oped; he gets some help from poets’ 
rhymes; he often derives useful in- 
dications from the statements of gram- 
marians, starting with John Palsgrave, 
who wrote his book, Lesclarcissement 
de la Langue Francoyse, in 1530, and 
explained the pronunciation of French 
by frequent references to English and 
Italian sounds. 

The Outlook. 
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If we had a spelling that really repre- 
sented our speech we should be better 
able to understand the changes that 
have taken place since Shakespeare’s 
day; we have had our linguistic sense 
dulled by the present spelling. How it 
came to be such as it is, you may like 
to know; there is a Brief History of 
English Spelling that you can obtain on 
application to the Simplified Spelling 
Society, 44 Great Russell Street, Lon- 
don, W.C. Read it, and you will 
probably revise your ideas as to the 
relation of the spoken and the written 
word. We have long been slaves of the 
printed letter, we regard bad spelling as 
evidence of illiteracy, but we do not 
consider a slipshod, stumbling speaker 
as uneducated. 

In social intercourse good clear speech 
is a duty, even more than a good clear 
handwriting; this conviction is happily 
no longer rare. Good literature calls 
for good speech. We may be sure that 
Shakespeare cared little about spelling; 
we have little from his pen, but he was 
not even particular in signing his name. 
On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that he cared a great deal how 
the actors uttered the words he gave 
them to speak. 

There are signs that the living, spoken 
language is coming into its own, and 
our dead spelling is recognized for the 
hollow sham it is. The Renaissance 
gave us the printed word; it is time that 
we learned again to honor beautiful 
speech. 

Walter Rippmann. 





“WE GIVE OUR SONS.” 


Such our proud cry—a vain and empty 
boast; 
Love did not ask so great a sacrifice; 
The first révéille found you at your 
post; 
You knew the cost; clear-eyed you 
paid the price; 


Some far clear call we were too dull to hear 
Had caught your ear. 


Not ours to urge you, or to know the 
voice; 
No stern decree you followed or 
obeyed; 
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Nothing compelled your swift unerring 
choice, 
Except the stuff of which your 
dreams were made; 
To that high instinct passionately true, 
Your way you knew. 


We did not give you—all unasked you 
went, 
Punch. 
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Sons of a greater motherhood than 
ours; 
To our proud hearts your young brief 
lives were lent, 
Then swept beyond us by resistless 
powers, 
Only we hear, when we have lost our 
all, 
That far clear call. 
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‘*Estimates in Art’’ by Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., professor of art and ar- 
cheology at Princeton, touches swift- 
ly and lightly on a dozen or more 
great painters, ancient and modern. 
It has no thesis to expound, and no 
purpose beyond the clear, just inter- 
pretation of the pictures which it con- 
siders. Its various essays are bound 
together only by the vigorous, straight- 
forward common sense of the author. 
If it has any gospel, and a gospel is a 


very different thing from a thesis,— - 


it is this: ‘‘When an artist thinketh 
nothing in his heart, the art, whatever 
its specious appearance or repute, will 
be—according.”’ It is full of such much- 
needed bits of sanity as, “‘It is per- 
haps the supreme value of Greek art 
to have proved how the vision of the 
artist and that of the common man need 
vary but by hairs’ breadths, and yet 
give sufficient play to genius.” And, 
not content with mere sanity, Prof. 
Mather also gives us courage. He 
refuses to believe that El Greco is a 
great portrait painter; at the end of 
an appreciation of Chinese art he 
pleads a frank ignorance of the subject; 
and, best of all, he says, in flat con- 
tradiction of the experts who have 
degraded Botticelli’s ‘‘Piet&i’’ in Mu- 
nich to the rank of aschool-piece, ‘‘it 
remains for me, one of the greatest 
and most authentic creations of the 
master.” The essays on Carriére, 


Watts, and La Farge are especially 
good. The author is full of a clean 
enthusiasm for art and yet free from 
the esoteric emotionalism that breathes 
from so many of the pages that have 
been devoted toit. Itis good to read of 
pictures in words that fly so true to 
their mark. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


‘‘The End of a Chapter” is a book of 
memoirs written by Mr. Shane Leslie, 
a Cambridge graduate of distinguished 
birth and gifts who has seen’service at 
the front, and who, while lying in a 
hospital, jotted down the notes from . 
which the book grew, realizing that he 
had seen the suicide of a ‘‘civilization 
ealled Christian and the travail of a 
new era to which no gods have as yet 
been rash enough to give their name.” 
Mr. Leslie writes of most of the prom- 
inent figures in English life and letters 
from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century until today, for his grand- 
father, who had “seen Talleyrand and 
heard the voice of Sir Walter Scott,” 
furnishes a “‘link with the past’ of 
inestimable value. The weak points 
in England’s public schools, her uni- 
versities, her reigning family, her 
sports, her religion, and her politics 
are shown by brilliant quickly drawn 
portraits of the men who typify these 
institutions. It is plain to be seen, 
however, that there is one institution 
in which Mr. Leslie detects no signs 
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of decay, no taint of that over-devel- 
oped sense of sport which lies at the 
bottom of much of England’s great- 
ness as well as failure, and that in- 
stitution is the English Navy. It is 
significant to find so firm a faith in one 
whose clear eyes penetrate hypocrisy 
and acknowledge disillusion. The book 
is notable for its fine restraint; it 
contents itself with facts and occasional 
comment, and nowhere yields to the 
temptation to prophesy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


“The Confession,’’ by Maxim Gorky, 
translated by ose Strunsky, was 
written after 1905 when Gorky went to 
live as an exile on the island of Capri. 
The novel, for it is a work of fiction, 
belongs to the period when the author 
was living entirely in the cultured world, 
and thinking, according to the trans- 
lator, “‘earnestly and scientifically to 
to the best of his ability about the 
political and social conditions around 
him.” Admirers of Gorky’s earlier 
style quarrel with his later work, of 
which this book is an excellent example, 
because they miss the estheticism of 
the earlier books and find this “too 
doctrinaire, too purposeful,” but it is 
an open question whether in modifying 
an sstheticism which may be one- 
sided he has not gained in force. ‘‘The 
Confession”’ is a wholly religious book; 
it tells of a man’s search for God; in 
monasteries, churches, and among in- 
dividuals of almost every class of 
society, and the search ends with the 
discovery that God is the people and 
the people is God. All sorts of strange 
and terrible experiences fall to the 
seeker’s lot, and life seems stripped of 
all illusions, but he is able through it 
all to declare how ‘‘indescribably 
beautiful is life.” The book is pro- 
found and terrible, sometimes almost 
unbearable, but seldom has a work of 
fiction shown so clearly the beauty 
of life and the urgency of the 
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quest for God. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. ‘ 


Miss Susan N. Cleghorn’s “The 
Spinster’’ is a curious and searching 
study of a species especially interesting 
to the American citizen, inasmuch as 
it is disproportionately large in the 
population of the United States, and 
wields enormous influence in many 
fields. It is a significant detail of the 
plot that Ellen, the heroine, is left at 
twenty-seven, rejoicing in her spinster- 
hood, after marching in a socialist pro- 
cession, and contributing to the funds 
of certain strikers, knowing only that 
their work is dangerous, and that 
the physical condition of some of 
them is pitiable. In short, she is 
utterly illogical. But her womanliness 
is always lovable and delightful, and 
Miss Cleghorn’s story of eighteen years 
in the life of a family of workersabounds 
in delicate sentiment and pathos. 
Ellen is a precocious child, nourishing 
herself on the highest thoughts and 
the best literature that come in her way, 
ambitious to write, a ‘‘muse in sun- 
bonnets,” but always disposed to side 
with the weak, and to shrink from caus- 
ing any living thing to suffer. She 
overestimates almost every human 
being whom she encounters and secretly 
bestows her girlish affections on un- 
deserving objects, but openly she never 
forgets herself, and never was there a 
more steadfast friend or a kinswoman 
more devoted to the children of her 
family, or to her elders. Miss Cleg- 
horn’s description of a Vermont village, 
quite unspoiled by the daily New York 
and Montreal Express, is_ perfect, 
even to the names of its estates, and the 
accuracy with which the costumes of 
1892 are described, but ‘the very first 
page reduces mere man to humility by 
telling him of two ladies in “bustled 
black henrietta dresses.’”? Henrietta 
Maria he knew in his schoolboy days, 
and he may even have smiled at Yates’s 
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“What is this that I hear about Hen- 
rietta?” but ‘“‘henrietta” with a lower 
case “h"’ is “ropt in mistry’’ and he 
wonders whether it is a stuff or a style. 
Women, untroubled by such doubts, 
will enjoy every word of the story, which 
really has no end, and both women and 
men will beg for a few more chapters. 
A woman who writes poetry is only at 
the beginning of her romance, at the age 
of twenty-seven. Henry Holt & Company. 


The title of Mr. Howells’s ‘‘The 
Daughter of the Storage’’ is a stroke of 
genius; for who could possibly refrain 
from examining the book to discover 
what such an offspring might be and 
what she did? Her story occupies but 
forty pages of the volume, the rest 
being given, as the sub-title says, to 
“other things in prose and verse”’ and, 
as there are eighteen of the other 
things none of them is very long, but 
they will especially please women 
because the author gives them no 
monopoly of human absurdity, but 
shows that the stronger sex can be at 
least as fatuous as the weaker, as 
shameless in revealing its foibles, and 
as unchastened by their exposition. 
The little farces and farcical tales 
abound in fun of the well known 
Howells brand, and those in which 
tragedy bears a part rank with the best 
that he has ever written. The verse is 
frankly prosaic, whatever may be its 
subject; but the elusive irony of some 
of the prose sketches is worthy of a 
Frenchman. Booksellers will especially 
enjoy a story dealing with their craft 
and with the kind persons who deign 
to be their mentors in season and out of 
season. The finest things of all are 
those to which a touch of the mysterious 
gives a haunting quality rare in Mr. 
Howells’s work, and showing that it is 
by choice that he polishes pebbles, 
instead of working at the gems in the 
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casket of his mind. May it be hop 
that he will turn his attention to 
neglected capacity for stirring the te 
estemotions? Meanwhile, ‘‘ The Daugh- 
ters of the Storage”’ is a brilliant volume. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. William John Hopkins mis;ht 
make a charming play of his ‘‘Tl »se 
Gillespies,”’ if a clever boy or.a “pri >i- 
pal girl” could be caught to pla, 06 
part of Rudolph Gillespie. The o'er 
members of the clan are pleasant f: :k, 
and Love, that hath them in his net, 
plays with them with delightful caprice, 
but long-lashed Rudolph, plainly clad 
in perfectly plain but perfectly expen- 
sive clothes, and lisping ‘‘Excuse me” 
whenever he asks a question: Rudolph, 
kicking his heels in the air as he li 
the floor to examine Agassiz’s 
Book; Rudolph, adopting an 
and looking like a Raphael a 
Rudolph whatever he does is exquis 
polite and charmingly funny. His 
elders do their best, playing golf ie 
sinful recklessness, fibbing with chter- 
fulness when it seems necessary, esbap- 
ing manslaughter, elopement, and ssui- 
eide by pure luck, but Rudolph Holds 
the center of the stage, and conipels 
one to think of him even when. the 
golfers play and ejaculate as tempestu- 
ously as if they were curling. By one 
of those whimiscal devices of which Mr. 
Hopkins has exclusive possession,’ the 
characters next in importance to Ru- 
dolph are the French driver off his 
mother’s motor car, her French maid, 
and aclub waiter. The other Gillespies 
are puppets of these four but they are 
most mercifully handled and are left in 
nearly perfect condition. Rudolph is 
not six years old when the story dloses. 
Further information in regard to him 


will be urgently desired by —. 
make his acquaintance. Houghton 


Mifflin Company. i 
















